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Tue following statement is not meant to be an alternative to the Apostles’ 
Creed, or to any other of the great creeds or “‘ confessions ” of the Churches ; 
with such it may be, and in effect is, concurrently held. It is based upon 
deeply felt intuitions, supported by the dictates of reason, which in the course 
of a long life have been partly revealed, partly confirmed, by the study of 
the Bible, centering on the four Gospels, and of the works of some of the 
great mystics, prophets, and theologians. Among these the present writer 
is deeply indebted to the eighteenth-century mystic, William Law, who was 
in many respects a disciple of the German Protestant mystic, Jakob Boehme. 
These paragraphs are an attempt to express, in an admittedly inadequate 
outline, the vision of at least one seeker; they are here offered for the 
guidance and support of other souls seeking to be “‘ perfect ” with that love, 
which ‘‘ casts out fear” and binds us all together in one humanity. It is 
our hope, too, that others, working on similar lines, may be assisted to pro- 
duce a fuller and better interpretation of the faith of Christ, in the strength 
of which we would live. 
The first six sections of this statement give what may be called the 
‘oundation beliefs of my Christian faith ; the remaining six deal at somewhat 
greater length with the most urgent of the practical problems confronting 
hociety to-day, the treatment of evildoers and of the violent or aggressive 
al, What is written here must be taken as applying chiefly, at the 
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present stage of our evolution, to the belief and practice, not of Governments 
or nations, but of individuals and comparatively small groups, whose function 
is to be, in the words of Jesus and with all humility, the “ salt,” the “ leaven,” 
the “light” of human communities. 


(1) All life is one, in its source and essence, its purpose and its goal (telos). 
Human spirits, beginning in an unconscious unity of all with each in the 
divine, universal life, develop upon this earth under a long and stern training 
of individual separation and free-will, of trial and error, with much tragic 
accumulation of evil and disaster. Their goal, in proportion as they submit 
themselves to the divine will, is an ultimate harmony of innumerable self- 
conscious centres of being, co-operating each with each and with all that is 
true and good and beautiful in nature, in perfect mutual communion and 
“ interpenetration ” within the Love of God. 

(2) All sin and evil start from the use by created spirits of the gift of free- 
will to centre an imagined independence upon their minute selves instead of 
upon the indwelling yet transcendent God. Hence come pride and rebellious- 
ness, greed and fear; and these disobedient tempers naturally and inevit- 
ably produce their own disintegrating consequence and punishment, in many 
forms of pain and misery and in continual increase of sin and evil, except in 
so far as the consequences are modified and eventually dissipated by the 
action of suffering Lové, working through the restored penitence and faith 
of the sinner. : 

(8) The ultimate unity and communion of all spirits in the one Spirit 
conditions our present relationship to all our fellowmen, and in particular 
that of the “‘ good ” and the ‘“ bad ” to one another, so that the best share 
in some measure in the guilt as well as in the sufferings of the worst. Most 
of us are held captive by an overpowering illusion of individual or group 
separateness, unaware of.the intangible background of our individual con- 
sciousness, in which the roots of all our beings are united. In reality we are 
all “‘ members one of another,” in St Paul’s vivid phrase. As Mahatma 
Gandhi has said, ‘“‘ I cannot detach myself from the wickedest soul,” and, as 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky have pictured, in punishing our cruel enemies, goad- 
ing them to revengefulness or despair, we are punishing and degrading our- 
selves. In this great sense, “ all life is one.” 

And in regard to the animal creation, many of us feel increasingly, in 
spite of all differences, the kinship of their lives with ours. We may indeed, 
for instance, have to kill a rat or insect, whose struggle to survive consumes 
some essential to our human health or happiness. But the disciple of Jesus 
will do so reluctantly with an imaginative tenderness toward their little 
lives, groping upwards to the light. So, too, must we men seek to live, as 
far as may be, in harmony with the divine unity, expressed in all that is 
beautiful and orderly in that world of nature, which is perhaps by no means 
so “ inanimate ” as it appears to most of us. 

(4) In both personal and social practice the quality and direction of 
thought and desire, of will and prayer, are of even more importance than the 
acts and habits of life in which they are necessarily embodied. Thoughts 
and desires are capable of penetrating everywhere. No measures of severest 
suppression or isolation, no quarantine cordons, no prison walls or hang- 
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man’s rope, can ever succeed in shielding us or our society from the corrupting 
influence of the evil mind or from the kindly radiance of the good. 

(5) God is the “ First Cause,” the ultimate Source of the universal law of 
cause and effect, of good and bad “‘ karma,” which produces both harmonious 
growth and unity, and also accumulating deterioration, disintegration, and 
death. But in Himself, that is (as we may say in our quite inadequate 
language), in His full manifestation as Being in whom Nature is perfectly 
subordinate to and harmonised by Spirit, God is not Law but personal 
Spirit, infinite in His Love and Beauty. As such He never seeks to achieve 
His purpose for the good of His creatures by the compulsion of fear, violence, 
or catastrophe, but solely through the unchangeably patient, self-denying, 
“ self-identifying ’’ power of His own suffering love, which exercises sooner 
or later an overwhelming attraction, a “ converting ” constraint upon spirits 
free to postpone over prolonged periods their ultimate reunion with Him. 
God’s omnipotence means that His Love will certainly and finally restore 
into harmony with Itself every free and rebellious element in the whole 
universe of being. 

(6) The “‘ substance,” that is, the nucleus, “‘ root,” or “ seed” of every 
created personality remains inviolate and in God, however perverted the 
individual may become by self-centred rebellion. It would appear to be an 
impossible defeat for God’s creative love, if the seemingly complete corruption 
through pride, cruelty, or lust, of any single one of His children ended in its 
annihilation or permanent isolation from that love. The perfection of our 
own being and of our enjoyment of Heaven will be marred so long as self- 
conscious creatures remain outside the circle of our communion in Him. 


(7) Most good men, or men endowed with some measure of goodwill, not 
recognising the above truths, have sought to restrain men of less goodwill, 
and especially the cruel and aggressively selfish, by ‘“‘ defensive war” or 
violence as well as by punishment, retributive and deterrent, such as execu- 
tion and non-curative isolation. This they have often justified by the tradi- 
tional belief in a God-ordered “ hell’ of torment. So doing, they become 
“ ministers of wrath,” trying to imitate God in the catastrophic, disintegrat- 
ing methods of His impersonal law, which if left to itself (that is, unless 
tempered by forgiving love), exacts ruthless penalties for all sin; the worst 
of these being the progressive and inevitable deterioration of the sinner. 
Such human methods of justice and government may produce for a time 
external order and peace, may indeed appear necessary because of the weak- 
ness of our courage and faith. But they effect no real change for the better ; 
they do not diminish the amount of illwill in the universe, though they may 
divert it towards different objects: and they nearly always damage the 
character of the executants. 

(8) It does, however, appear that God exceptionally uses the normal 
disintegrating law of evil consequence to arrest and challenge a man in his 
sin, thus clearing a way for the revelation of His love. Moreover, in many 
cases of serious delinquency the penalties of human justice may be expressed 
in a re-educative control and a wholesomely painful discipline the burden of 
which the administrator is or would be ready forgivingly and at cost to 
hims If to share, in consonance with the rule and practice of Divine Love. 
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On the other hand, when we find ourselves unable to maintain our control 
of the offender and of his treatment without organised violence and blood- 
shed, we must reverse our approach to him and set ourselves, with God’s 
help, to release the outraged love, the indwelling Christ, in our enemy by the 
power of our patient and loving endurance of any suffering and loss that he 
may inflict wpon us; and, so doing, we must strive to show to his other 
victims that for them too this way and this alone is the only sure means to 
build up the permanent peace and happiness of our human society. 

It is this abrupt transition, at times of upheaval and crisis, from the 
position of governor and guardian, of ruler and lawgiver in some sense, to 
that of a “ non-violent ” and apparently impotent or passive victim of those 
we would restrain and teach and heal, that seems so intolerable to the 
ordinary freedom-loving man or woman, and which by its deep wounds to 
our natural dignity and sense of fitness is difficult and painfully humiliating 
even to the most spiritually developed. Here we must take our example 
and our inspiration from some of the saints of history, men who have passed 
from the role of informal lawgiver and leader to that of persecuted and for- 
giving martyr. Consider, for instance, the careers of Socrates, of St Paul, 
of the Princes Boris and Gleb (saints of the Russian Church), of Raymond 
Lull, of John Hus, of Savonarola, of the martyred Protestant reformers, 
Tyndale, Ridley, Bradford, of the Persian prophet known as the ‘ Bab,” 
and of the many outwardly defenceless heroes of the Christian mission field, 
both ancient and modern. Let us study and meditate on the life and work 
of Jesus Christ, how from his position as a great healer and teacher, who 
could overawe by the moral force of kis personality the profaners of the 
Temple courts, he was led, by way of a supreme agony of the spirit, to become 
the non-resisting, almost silent victim whose only weapons were redemptive 
suffering and forgiving love. 

(9) Those who have heard this call to work, not for a temporary stability 
of society imposed by any of the violent sanctions of criminal law and (in the 
last resort) of lethal weapons, but for the ultimate triumph of brotherhood 
and social harmony, are bound to imitate the personal much more than the 
cosmic activities of God (who is in the “ still, small voice ” far more than in 
the earthquake and fire). We must become true “sons of the most High, 
who is kind to the unthankful and evil,” practising that constant “ forgiving- 
ness ” which is the necessary antecedent to the repentance and transforma- 
tion of a hardened sinner. 

We know that God can indeed enable us, by His grace, thus to “ love,” 
as Jesus did, the sinner or criminal, free of desire to impress upon him any 
external penalty beyond what is essentially preventive or curative. And 
He can enable us too, so to love him without (as many good men fear) be- 
coming by too tolerant appeasement or compromise accessories to his sins, 
and without blurring in the minds of our fellows the eternal distinctions 
between right and wrong. To accomplish this requires indeed a vigilant 
discipline of our own personal living and a constant readiness to suffer 
persecution or to “‘ be a fool” for the sake of uprightness and Truth, pro- 
claiming them fearlessly before the successful rogue and liar and the too 
often indifferent public, and demanding freedom and a just deal for the 
common man. So we men and women may by our love, our courage, and 
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our sacrifice help the very worst creature to convert his vicious passions, his 
despair and remorse, into penitence and patient endurance, producing the 
joy of amendment and right action. 

(10) Such “ charity ” towards a criminal or an enemy is just one form, to 
most of us the hardest form, of ‘‘ loving one’s neighbour as oneself,” of giving 
each one his rights and, when love demands it, more than his rights at our 
own expense. There is open to all, in spirit and in prayer, if not in practice, 
the lovely service of “‘ self-identification with the oppressed” ; and for some 
of us, in a different way, the “ self-identification of the good man with the 
oppressor ”’—a supreme achievement of the God-filled spirit and one far 
more beneficent than the action of any human justice. This is to extend 
the bounds of the kingdom of love just at the point where the powers of 
darkness have ravaged it most grievously. 

Moreover, we must never forget that mankind is not to be divided into 
just two classes, the black, so to speak, and the white, but rather it is made 
up of fallible creatures bearing many shades of grey. So that the best of 
men, along with the worst aggressor and evil-doer (often the product of bad 
upbringing) needs not only to forgive but to be forgiven much. ‘“ He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone at her.” The penitent 
recognition of our common and universal sinfulness forms an essential part 
of our “ self-identification ’” with the offender. 

In the strength of such a faith and practice the wrath and hatred of an 
enemy, the treachery of a friend, and every other evil may become (as William 
Law tells us) so much “ oil to the flame ” of the spirit of love, helping it “‘ to 
be more triumphant and to find all its blessings in a higher degree.”” Thus 
could the dying Quaker, James Nayler, brutally scourged and branded, 
preserve the spirit of forgiving love which, in his own last words, “ taking 
its kingdom with entreaty and not with contention,” ‘“‘ wearies out all wrath 
and cruelty and exaltation.” __ 

(11) Most of the above may be the creed of a religious-minded agnostic 
or of a wise non-Christian—of a Hindu like Gandhi; though few have the 
inner power to carry it into effect. But for the Christian it is Jesus Christ 
who has revealed in history, as completely as could be achieved within the 
limits of one human life, the personal nature of God in His dealings with His 
erring creation. He did this by His sublime and thought-provoking teach- 
ings, but still more by the soul-changing fact of His life and death and by 
His treatment of enemies and sinners. He bade us “ rejoice in that day and 
leap for joy ” when men hate us and cast us out as evil; and He spoke of 
the angels’ great joy over the lost soul found, over the converted sinner 
(perhaps a Judas or a Caiaphas). By His death, by His triumphant resurrec- 
tion into the kingdom of spirit, and by the grace of His indwelling presence, 
He is able to impart to us to-day, if we turn to Him in penitence and humility, 
the power to win that self-denying and forgiving love of all, that the world 
needs beyond all else. We know that it is our union with the living Christ 
and His saints which alone makes possible our union with the same Christ 
who is crucified in the oppressed and in the oppressor. 

(12) Finally, in the present crisis of world history, when human selfish- 
ness and fear, working through our nationalist and political antagonisms, 
and using the destructive energies of the machine and of applied science, 
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threatens to destroy the whole fabric of civilised life, it is a prime necessity to 
concentrate upon efforts to learn and to practise that ‘‘ converting ” love of 
enemies and of evil which Christ displayed. This is the only way to produce 
# universal “ climate ” of goodwill in which it will be impossible for deeds of 
violence to germinate and mature. 

For the ordinary disciple to be ready to suffer, to agonise or to die, in this 
spirit, “‘for”’ enemies equally as for friends may seem impossibly hard. 
Yet, if our Christian leaders would begin now, at long last, to proclaim openly 
and constantly that all life, that of enemies and criminals too, is one with 
our own in God, that without their redemption we can never be happy or 
secure, and that, if blood must be shed, our own fearless, willing, “ self-iden- 
tifying ” death at their hands is the most potent way of accomplishing that 
redemption, how many would catch the spirit of Jesus and how soon should 
we see “ the blood of the martyrs,” that is, of the witnesses to the universal 
reach of the Divine Love, becoming the fruitful “ seed of the Church,” united 
in the reconciled community of all the families of earth ! 


STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 
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BETTER THAN SECURITY FROM WANT 
AND FEAR. 


DR ERNST FELLNER. 


Is there any hope in our tired age without faith and courage? If we cannot 
provide a better world by altering the surroundings, by providing pleasure 
and security and peaceful conditions, may we do it by changing ourselves ? 
If suffering cannot be avoided and if we cannot flee either far enough or fast 
enough not to be overtaken by fear, what way out is there for mankind ? 

Heralds and creators of new life have always appeared accompanied by 
suffering. ‘‘ For the creator to appear,” says Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, 
“suffering itself is needed, and much transformation.’ The Christian’s 
God died the agonising death of the cross. The Greek God Dionysus was 
torn in pieces; and Osiris, the Egyptian God, endured a similar death. 
Christ, Dionysus and Osiris were reborn, heralding a new eternal life. Is 
their suffering and death a symbol of the eternity of all life? Is there a 
symbolical significance in the fact that childbirth — the holy act for the 
perpetuation of life—is not to be accomplished without suffering and pain ? 
“In the doctrine of mysteries,” says Nietzsche, referring to the Dionysian 
cult, “‘ pain was pronounced holy; the pains of childbirth sanctify pain in 
general—all becoming and all growth, everything that guarantees the future 
involves pain. . . . In order that there may be eternal joy in creating, in 
order that the will to life may say Yea to itself in all eternity, the pains of 
childbirth must also be eternal.” 

Suffering seemed indispensable to provide the creator with the necessary 
love for his creation. We value goods by the price we have to pay for them, 
not only by their usefulness or the amount of pleasure they give us. None 
of the works of great men could ever have been brought about without the 
presence of risks and suffering. The life-stories of all those men who have 
left something of permanent value to the world, show this clearly: dis- 
appointment, humiliation, anxiety and fear were the habitual companions 
of their work. Works created easily, and without some self-sacrifice, have 
always been mediocre. The difficulties and hardships that the creator 
encounters spur him to further efforts. These greater efforts in turn give 
him greater strength. The added strength enables him to surmount greater 
obstacles and helps to produce a greater work. He needs contrast, conflict, 
antagonism, danger, fear, even death, for his victories, for his creation, Peace 
and comfort are foes to inspiration. “ A new creation,” says Nietzsche, “ has 
more need of enemies than friends ; only as a contrast does it begin to feel 
necessary, only as a contrast docs it become necessary. ...A man is 
productive only in so far as he is rich in contrasted instincts ; he can remain 
young only on condition that his soul does not begin to take things easy 
and to yearn for peace.” Thus Nietzsche scorns “ the peace of the soul.” 
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Modern man wishes to create, if at all, by using the experience of former 
generations. Himself inactive, warmed by a comfortable fire, and sur- 
rounded by books, he lives life at second-hand, feeding on the activities of 
other people, rather than living directly himself. 

If suffering is a necessary stimulus to creation, on the other hand creative 
work helps man to bear suffering, and to make life worth living. ‘“ Creating,” 
says Nietzsche, “is the greatest salvation from suffering, and is life’s 
elevation.” 

True happiness can never be attained through pleasure or comfort, for 
the happiness so obtained must come to an end when the pleasant emotion 
ceases to be effective. A new pleasure would have to be searched for; and 
if that could not be found, a reaction would set in, and man would feel 
depressed and dissatisfied. If man were able to provide all the things he 
desires, he would not be “ wunschlos gliicklich,” but ‘“‘ wunschlos ungliick- 
lich,”’ for we cannot stand still and hold fast to the most blissful moments of 
our life, since our life is change. The greatest and only true happiness lies in 
the surmounting of obstacles: in the higher sphere in creation; for every 
obstacle overcome constitutes a victory, and “ vivre c’est vaincre.” Every 
victory provides us with a feeling of self-assertion, of life-assertion ; and this 
feeling alone is true happiness, for it is a permanent one. The happiness 
derived from a victory—and a victory over self is often the greatest of all 
victories—will always fill us with both pride and a feeling of increased 
strength. For every victory makes us stronger, helps to increase our life- 
force, and makes a healthier plant of us, thereby furthering life as a whole. 

In our modern fearful age of security the word “ victory ” has almost 
become a synonym for evil. Man is ashamed of conquering, and if he is not, 
he will pretend to be. In our world of false values, he will be forced to make 
his desire to conquer appear less evil; he will try to provide himself with a 
good conscience to cloak .his evil desires. He will not admit this, even to 
himself, since self-deception is modern man’s last refuge. He will resort to a 
higher, and more idealistic course. So far no one has been able to find a 
better means for victory, that is, for self-assertion, than warfare. After a 
long bout of peace, of useless hedonism man is willing to accept any excuse 
to justify his going to war. To recapture a woman, as at Troy; to please 
God by punishing infidels, as in the Crusades ; the murder of a Crown Prince ; 
the forgery of a telegram ; the national honour that has been insulted ; the 
unification of peoples ; or the separation of peoples; to punish evil and to 
establish justice ; to diffuse civilisation or “‘ kultur ” ; to incorporate a town 
or increase Lebensraum ; and finally, to wage a war to end war ; and a hundred 
other excuses have been given in more than a hundred wars. Since the 
collapse of the Roman Empire there have not been twenty years free from 
war. 

In time of war any man can experience a sensation of power. Over- 
coming fear and forgetting hedonism, he begins to live again. From the 
seller of newspapers in the street to the hero whose exploits the papers describe 
the nation is more alive ; more work is done; more hardships are willingly 
endured ; more risks are run; and—man is happier ! 

If man can attain to a fuller and richer life in war, despite senseless death 
and destruction, can we not learn from war to live dangerously, daringly, and 
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to be brave in times of peace? ‘ The triumphs of peace have been in some 
proximity to war,” says Emerson; and Nietzsche says, “ We must learn 
from war to associate death with the interests for which we are fighting.” 
Both philosophers wish to express the same thought ; we must learn to live 
more daringly in times of peace. Can modern man only be brave in war ? 
or can he not in peacetime too exchange a longing for comfort and security 
for a philosophy of life and the courageous acceptance of insecurity ? 

The manly philosophy of “ taking it” adopted during the air raids on 
London and other bombed towns might well be accepted in times of peace 
too. No hedonist philosophy, not even a promise of eternal pleasure, comfort 
or security, were it possible, could have produced finer qualities than did the 
constant danger, hardship and suffering which the people of the raided towns 
had to endure. The depression of the first few days turned into strength, 
when the Londoners found their soul and accepted the philosophy of ‘‘ taking 
it.”’ Every single person became full of goodwill, and full of a generosity 


_ which sprang, not from pity, but from a fuller life, a life more abounding in 


feeling. Everyone became richer in a physiological sense; and it was this 
exuberance of life which made them accept suffering and even death without 
fear or resentment. For it is only he who does not live who does not wish to 
die. What a strong contrast in those days did life in the dangerous areas 
show to life in the areas safe from danger! Greed and petty jealousy, hatred 
and meanness, reigned in the “ kingdoms free from fear.”” How greatly did 
the life of hedonism become the scorn and laughing stock of those who had 
not yielded to fear ! 

Yet the moment that the war is over, the preachers of security and 
material well-being are active again; and man, tired, and anxious for a well 
deserved rest, follows their ideal. He becomes petty again, self-interested, and 
full of concern for his material comfort ; and the spirit of the ‘‘ safe areas ” 
spreads itself everywhere, and with it petty greed, cowardice, jealousy and 
discontent. A fuller and richer life must be the end in peace as it is in war, 
regardless of pleasure or pain. ‘“‘ There is nothing over which a free man 
ponders less than death; his wisdom is, to meditate not on death, but on 
life,” says Spinoza. Montaigne appears to disagree: ‘ that to philosophise 
is to learn to die,” he says. But fundamentally the two thinkers are in accord 
with one another. For without the thought of death all pondering about life 
becomes impossible, and without the meditation on life death will throw a 
shadow upon everything. To philosophise, we may say, is to learn how to 
live courageously, and to die without fear and—most difficult of all—to 
accept our own fate and the death and suffering of those we love without 
resentment. The acceptance of suffering and death as the necessary com- 
panions of life must be the philosophy of all men of thought and feeling ; and 
courage must be their highest virtue. For courage is the breath of life and 
its noblest virtue. Life without courage is but miserable existence in fear, 
and must finally lead to decay. Emerson says ‘ He has not learnt the lesson 
of life who does not every day surmount a fear.’’ All other virtues become 
pallid and turn into vice, if they are not supported by courage. The essence 
of all great love is courage—the willingness to sacrifice self to the object of 
our love; without it love makes us jealous and mean. Love that lacks 
courage will break us, if our yearning can no longer be satisfied. Goodness 
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without bravery is a mere word: “not your sympathy but your bravery 
have hitherto saved the victims. What is good? you ask. To be brave is 
good!” (Nietzsche, Thus spake Zarathustra). And Truth? Without the 
courage to be true to ourselves—as Shakespeare said, ‘‘ This above all, to 
thine own self be true ””—Truth must turn into self-deception, hypocrisy and 
lying. Truth divorced from life is escapism ; and absolute truth the lie of 
the dictator within us. And Beauty ? there is beauty only in strength, never 
in weakness. Wherever art is declining, we can find the reason for the 
decline in the artist’s decadence, in his lack of self-reliance and moral bravery. 
“* There is a courage in the treatment of every art by a master,” says Emerson, 
‘in architecture, in sculpture, in painting or in poetry, each cheering the mind 
of the spectator or receiver as by true strokes of genius, which yet nowise 
implies the presence of physical valour in the artist. This is the courage of 
genius in every kind.” There can be no justice without courage, the bravery 
needed to enforce the law. Without courage Justice will turn into lust for 
cruelty and petty revenge. ‘‘ Men who wish to inspire terror seem thereby 
to confess themselves cowards. Why do they rely on it, but because they 
know how potent it is with themselves. Cowardice shuts the eyes so that 
we cannot see the horse that is running away with us: worse, shuts the eyes 
of the mind and chills the heart. Fear is cruel and mean ” (Emerson). 

Strenghthened by the ethic of courage, man will be able to accept life 
calmly, viewing it as an eternal cycle of rise and decay, rain and sunshine, 
birth and death, joy and sorrow. He will endure to live in a world in which 
nothing can remain constant except change; where nothing can stay, but 
all is doomed to go. Yet nothing can be annihilated. The great forces of the 
universe remain constant, and we partake eternally in the magnificent inter- 
play of rise and fall. ‘‘ It is all our work,” says Nietzsche, “* let us be proud 
of it.” And man can indeed be proud if he has the courage to accept his 
fate. For he plays the noblest réle in the universe, he alone being conscious 
of his fate, his life and his death. ‘ Man is but a reed, the frailest thing in 
Nature,” says Pascal, ‘‘ but he is a thinking reed. The universe need not 
put out its strength to crush him: a mist, a drop of rain, suffice to lay him 
low. But though the universe overwhelm him, yet is he nobler than that 
which compasses his ruin, for he knows that he dies, and the Cosmos remains 
unaware of its triumph.” Yet man must not assume presumptuously that 
the world is run for his benefit, or that he is the purpose of the universe. 
Man has to play his part in it with everything else, and he will suffer if he 
takes himself too seriously, or if he refuses to accept his biological fate. 
Modern man likes to make plans for the future. He tries to create for himself 
and those he loves a secure world, free from fear and want, and he acts as if 
he and all that are dear to him would remain on earth for ever. This fool’s 
paradise, created by his unhealthy state of mind, will be destroyed again and 
again. Thomas Hardy reminds us of this in his melancholy way : 


The moving sun-shapes on the spray, 
The sparkles where the brook was flowing, 
Pink faces, plightings, moonlit May, 
. These were the things we wished would stay, 
But they were going. 
The hedonist’s dream-world, even if it could be brought to pass, could never 
be the “‘ better world.” For as long as we are unable to make an unchanging 
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world and to abolish suffering altogether—and how could we ever hope to 
abolish death and other personal tragedies ?—so long will security and free- 
dom from fear remain false and dangerous illusions ; dangerous because when 
man is faced with tragedy he will lack the faith to fight it. To the sceptic or 
pessimist, who ironically asks, ‘‘ Why should we struggle for life and not 
just surrender passively?” there is only one answer—because the Yes is 
better than the No; because, if we have to suffer, if we have to live, then 
we must do it cheerfully. The brave acceptance of our fate will make us 
stronger. Giving way to it passively will weaken us and finally shatter us. 
He who masters pain gains from his courage new strength and respect. Man 
must be prepared to lose all that is dear to him, at any moment. To blame 
God or others for our failures is a sign of cowardice. To resent fate or to turn 
in remorse against ourselves is weakness. ‘‘ My formula for the greatness of 
man,” says Nietzsche, “is amor fati .. .” ‘“ The necessary must not only 
be endured ; still less is it to be concealed ; the essential thing is to love it.” 
Emerson exhorts us to “ build Altars to the Beautiful Necessity which makes 
man brave in believing that he cannot shun a danger that is appointed, nor 
incur one that is not.’ Yet this is not preaching the Turk’s passive resignation 
to Fate, but the active acceptance of everything life has in store for us. 
“This is the best use of fate, to teach a fatal courage.” If we master hard- 
ship, sorrow, pain and fear we can turn suffering to good account, using 
it as a spur to new and greater achievements, and good will come out of evil. 
And thus shall we be able to enjoy the happy moments of life. We must 
fix our eyes not upon illness, suffering and death, but upon beauty, joy 
and life; and accept the former as their necessary price, but we must 
remember that we too form an active part of the living universe and must 
cease blaspheming our individual self or hiding it hypocritically in an ideal. 
Only if we find the courage to be ourselves shall we find our self-respect ; and 
by respecting ourselves we shall gain the respect of others. May the new 
egoism be self-improvement, self-mastery and self-development ; and may 
the new altruism be love for our creative work. May creation become the 
highest aim of man, and procreation that of woman; and these, regardless 
of pleasure and pain, for the sake of the eternity of all life. ‘“‘ Where your 
entire love is, namely, with your child, there is also your entire virtue ” 
(Nietzsche). 

Like every creation of man, the atomic power will be of good and of evil, 
just as man himself is of good and of evil. The teaching of security and 
“* peace as an end ”’ is evil in itself, for it is a false illusion, and turns against 
life. Not the use of the atomic bomb, but the “‘ halt to science ’”—with all that 
that implies—will be the end of mankind. Danger and courage further life, 
but security and cowardice lead it to a miserable extinction. ‘‘ There is no 
small advantage to have a hundred Swords of Damocles suspended over one, 
it is only thus that one attains to any freedom of movement,” says Nietzsche, 
and movement is life. All is in a state of flux. And the philosophers of 
change and the scientists of relativ:ty agree with Heraclitus that Panta rhei. 
Life is eternal change; peace as an end is death. ‘“ L’immobilité c’est la 
mort.” 

E, FELLNER. 


LONDON. 
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HOW NEW WORLDS ARE MADE. 
ROLAND NEVILLE PEPPER. 


Buiprn¢ castles in Spain is a pleasant pastime, with Spain surveyed from 
an armchair, and masonry no more substantial than smoke. Building a new 
world from the same place is more satisfying ; for we dig deeper, and hope 
we are being realists ; and add to the sparkle of pleasure the glow of virtue. 
The materials are ours, to examine, analyse, and use, as we will; and we are 
architect, master-builder, and craftsman, without so much as stirring a 
finger. 

If we are indeed realists we shall know that this armchair work, limited 
as it is, can have value, if only in clearing our minds of some of the dross of 
prejudice and second-hand half-thought, and in saving us from the folly of 
laying bricks at random. We can here reflect upon, and chew over, our 
experience ; we can begin to find principles, let them settle in our minds, 
and resolve ourselves into committee of ways and means to implement them. 
But then comes the rub. We soon find ourselves treading in a vast spider’s 
web of intricate, delicate threads, each depending on every other, and 
making a complex of balances of the utmost nicety. Pressure here means 
compensation in a thousand other places; a pull there, compensation 
in a thousand more: prevent this evil, and so open the way for those 
other evils; ensure that good, and so lose those liberties: total the 
debits and credits, and.strike balances: and see to it that no thread of 
the web breaks. Tread we never so delicately, dare we say, any one of us, 
or all of us together, that our perspicacity is so acute, our sense of proportion 
so sure, our knowledge of the world as it is so complete, that the world we 
can build will be in any degree better, and in no degree worse, than the world 
as it is? The world as it is: that is the first concrete fact to be met. Is it 
good, or bad, or a mixture of good and bad ? and, if the last, what in it is 
good, and why ; and what in it is bad, and why ? 

I do not know which is the more dangerous form of blindness : not to see 
the wood for the trees, or not to see the trees for the wood: but when the 
wood extends over millions of square miles, and the observers, each with his 
own point of view, number thousands of millions, we may well agree with 
Kipling that “ our hearts are small,” recognise that in some ways our minds 
are too, and for the moment focus our attention on some of the trees. Let 
them be what you will, so that we have variety — 


Silence ; the starry night-expanse of sky ; 

The scent of earliest dawn ; cloud sailing ‘high ; 
Sunlight and shade on wooded hills ; blown rain ; 

The colour-fantasy of sunset’s train ; 

A naked elm against a cold sky-glow ; 

A hazel-copse, mist floored, where bluebells grow ; 
Lark-song ascending, leaving earth behind ; 
es God makes and gives mankind. 
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And behold ! they are very good. 


Ploughland, straight-furrowed ; fields ; 
Rickyards, well filled with golden summer’s yiel 

The cottages around the village piece, 

In gardens quietly swelling with increase ; 

The market-square ; the still cathedral close ; 

The joyful rhyme, the sonorous, thoughtful — 

The symphony, in paths by feet untrod 

Leading the spirit on : men make with God. 
And they, too, can be very good. 
_ They are good, not in the same sense in which man can be good, but in a 
sense akin to it; and so akin that good is the only word to describe the 
quality we realise when we let these things soak us with their influence. 
What, then, is this quality of goodness in things ? 

A part of it is beauty: for no thing is good that is not beautiful. And 
beauty is beyond definition and analysis, and none can lay open the mystery 
of her coming. But there is one point, indicated by the anonymous poet 
quoted above, that will carry us far. Whenever we find beauty in the things 
we are considering, we find, too, either that God has made them, or that, in 
the making of them, men have worked with God without reserve. Work with 
God through nature we must, to a greater or lesser degree, in everything we 
do: but we are free to limit our co-operation ; and there are certain conse- 
quences if we do limit it. Compromise, make reservations, say it will cost 
too much, or take too long, or be too much trouble, fail to see what we do 
in its true setting: then beauty stays away ; and we create slums and tene- 
ments, jerry-building and ribbon-development, slag-heaps and gasometers, 
power-stations dwarfing cathedrals, and pylons striding the downs. 

But beauty, essential indeed, is not enough. There are things, beautiful 
in themselves, that do not give out this pre-eminent quality of goodness. 
The most obvious are the perfected engines of war—aeroplanes, warships, 
guns. And here, surely, we find that man’s co-operation with God through 
nature, complete enough to produce a beautiful thing, then gets less and 
less ; and man’s will comes in to take the most prominent place. Again, 
there has been compromise. But in the good things, God’s hand does not 
stop at the making: it goes on working in the use of them, that they may 
fulfil his purpose in his way. Again he may work alone, as in nature, or with 
us, if we will; and again we are free to limit our co-operation, at our peril. 
And, if we work with God all the time, without reserve, beauty that is very 
good will come without our straining or anxious care—she will just come. 

So emerges the fact (chastening, perhaps, if we look around at what we 
have done in the world) that everything we create (or, rather, have a hand 
in creating) i is a mirror of what we are. “‘ The outward world,” says William 
Law, “is but a glass or representation of the inward; and every thing and 
variety of things in temporal nature must have its root, or hidden cause, in 
something that is more inward.” 

But everything has its price: and, whatever currency we choose for 
expressing it, ultimately it is paid in terms of life—slices of life. Every thing 
we make that is not good, is not good because we have limited our co-opera- 
tion with God ; and we pay for it by the loss of so much true life—for true 
life is working with God. The price is incalculable ; the gain a shoddy thing 
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and what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Every thing we make that is good, we pay for by the loss of so much 
life in which we ignore God, selfish life, false life: and that in truth is no 
loss at all. 

Do we believe this? believe it in the sense that we live by it? Our 
handiwork in the world as it is points to the answer: and it is difficult to 
avoid concluding that, for many of us, the price that is no loss but immen- 
surable gain has been too much to pay: our treasure is on earth, and our 
hearts are there. 

The most-often-mentioned of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s four freedoms are 
freedom from want and freedom from fear (which we may state positively 
as material security) ; and we set out to plan a world in which they may be 
achieved, hoping (if we are that way inclined) that the Kingdom of God will 
be added to them. Now these freedoms are good, and I do not wish to 
depreciate them. If men are in want or in fear, then, in so far as we have any 
power to help them, we must do so; and perhaps the most effective way, so 
far as regards material security, is through the machinery of government. 
But if that is all we see, and that is all we pursue, we shall fail: and if that 
is the chief thing we see, and the chief thing we pursue, we shall fail. 

“‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Christ’s spirit within our hearts speaks 
these words now, for our lives and for the world as they are now; and never 
was there greater need to hear and act. 

We seek worldly security, freedom from want and from fear, because we 
do indeed want and fear; but, if we are honest, we know that we do not 
want just bread, or fear only our fellow-men. We so persuade ourselves that 
God helps those who help themselves, that we are afraid to trust him for 
anything: we are afraid that if we ask of him a loaf, he will give us a stone, 
or a serpent for a fish, or nothing, just nothing. O ye of little faith ! 

It is a most significant thing that Jesus did not promulgate a social 
system ; he never taught that we must work to achieve a certain framework 
for our lives. He knew better than we know that the framework exists, and 
is very good ; because God has made it and gives it to us. And he knew that 
to live, to live the abundant life, we must achieve a harmony with this, the 
whole creation of God : we must find, or rather apprehend, and work with all 
its laws all the time. And that is beyond us. True, we can find out much, 
and are doing so; but the much leads ever to more; and the more to the 
realisation that the whole is utterly beyond our comprehension. Yet, unless 
we achieve that harmony with the whole, the stars in their courses fight 
against us, and our life is but death. ‘“‘ You will never enjoy the world 
aright,”” wrote Thomas Traherne in the seventeenth century, “ till the sea 
itself floweth in your veins, till you are clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars.”” The Tempest and the Emperor Concerto were not born of 
encyclopedic knowledge of the researches of philologists and the principles 
of grammatical construction, the theory of music and the physics of sound, 
added to a full grasp of psychology. The sea flowed in the veins of Shake- 
speare and Beethoven, they were clothed with the heavens and crowned with 
the stars. They apprehended what, maybe, they did not comprehend. Do 
we? And, before we answer, let us realise that to apprehend these things is 
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only a part of the unsearchable mystery of life. And if now we doubt whether 
we can make much of life by ourselves, we have arrived at a beginning. 

We are set here, amidst an amazing creation, with enquiring minds, with 
the power to wonder, with eye and ear in the body, and eye and ear in the 
soul; and we are given no blue-print for a world order or social system, no 
well-defined goal or end to hold in view and work for. But we have travellers’ 
tales of somewhere called the Kingdom of God, whispers of a life called 
Everlasting Life, rare glimpses of mountain ranges through momentary rifts 
in swirling mists, the scent of growing in the winter air. And this is so because 
there is no end; because the way is the way of everlasting life. 

This is what Christ gives to us: a Way. And, as we begin to walk in the 
way, we are like men who have but heard of trees sowing acorns in good 
ground : for, in so far as we walk in the way, so we set free in the world the 
immensurable, incalculable, unsearchable power of the Spirit of God. This is 
an amazing adventure, and one whose results we can barely contemplate and 
dare not define. Our hearts are lifted out into the great spaces ; we feel akin 
to the skylark drinking dawn air: we say “ Thy will be done; thy King- 
dom come; thine is the power and the glory; and there is no end.” The 
world is God’s, and he made it: it is for us to walk in his way, and let him 
work. Only so do we live; only so do we achieve, step by step, the ever- 
widening vision that shows us the world as it is, life as it is, God as he is. 

And the way is always open, is always possible. We seem so often in the 
grip of circumstance, subject to power we cannot control: we seem so, but 
we are not. Circumstances can certainly prevent us from doing all we would 
like to do, or all we think we ought to do; but to do what we would like 
to do, or even what we think we ought to do, is not necessarily to walk in 
the way. It has been well said that true freedom is not “ freedom from,” 
but “‘ freedom to.” And in every circumstance, there is one course of action 
or inaction that is right, that is the will of God. To take it is to follow the 
way, the way of the will of God, in whose service is perfect freedom. And 
nothing can hinder us from following it if we will, and if we are ready to pay 
the price. If we are in the way, we begin to know what was in the mind of 
Christ when he said “‘ Fear not them that kill the body ” : for ourselves, our 
treasure is where neither moth nor rust corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal, and our heart is there also. Therefore we have no care 
for ourselves, nor do we seek to save our lives. We know, if we are oppressed 
by others (by whatever means they choose) that it is not we but the oppressors 
who suffer the real hurt: they, by their acts, are shutting themselves from 
the Kingdom ; but they cannot shut us from it. And we begin to know, 
too, something of the meaning of Paul’s tremendous “ All things work together 
for good to them that love God.” 

And this is true, not only for our own lives, but for that reality we seek 
beyond them, the Kingdom of God, of which they may become a part. In 
some moods, if we look at the darkness in the world, we feel that the Kingdom 
is very far away. But it is not; and, if we are in the way, we know that the 
dough, be it never so unpromising, never so intractable, cannot prevent the 
leaven from working. The light shines in the darkness, aid the darkness 
cannot overcome it. The Kingdom of God stands, inviolable, unshakable, 
eternal; and all the array of evil is powerless against it. 
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But it may be argued, along familiar lines, that this kind of teaching is 
simply dope, to make the oppressed content with their chains, and to bar all 
urge towards progress. Whether the objection is valid depends on what 
meaning is given to “ content,” to “ chains,” and to “ progress.” The his- 
torical fact remains, disconcerting perhaps, significant certainly, that, for 
those who are in the way, the so-called chains become strangely irrelevant, 
and life becomes ever more abundant. The slave can live in the way, but not 
the slave-owner ; and progress is nothing if not growth in the knowledge of 
God. This teaching certainly alters our attitude to oppression, to evil ; for, 
living by it, we approach these things, not feeling ‘‘ This hurts me ; therefore 
I must change it,” but feeling rather “‘ This hurts the person doing it ; there- 
fore I must save him from himself if I can.” And more, because we see evil as 
contrary to the will of God, and hurting God because he loves both the doer 
and the sufferer, then we must allow him to use us as he will, to reach through 
it to the soul of the sinner and the sufferer, and “‘ speak to the condition ” of 
each. And we approach all of life in a different way: not as people who 
have rights to be maintained, but as those who have eternal life as the gift 
of God which no man can take away, do what he will; and who, for that 
gift, are willing to count all other things as dung. In the way, we are able to 
see evil as it is, and fight it with the true weapons. Because we are not con- 
cerned for ourselves, but only for God and his Kingdom, we achieve that holy 
meekness against which the power of the world batters in vain; for through 
us streams the power of God. We are girt with truth, we have on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, our feet are shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace, and we take the shield of faith and the helmet of salvation: there 
is security, security that is absolute: and, so fortified, we are soldiers fit to 
wield the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 

Here, then, is the only ground in which the true, the everlasting, the 
abundant life of man can grow; and, when it grows, nothing can hinder it. 
And, as it grows, we see with terrible clarity, the world with its desperate 
need, with evil passions uncontrolled : men the prey of their animal natures ; 
men suffering from the sin of others ; men seeking fuller life in more and more 
amusement and good times, unconvinced that it flees them faster and faster ; 
men ignorant, apathetic, uninterested in the things that make for their peace : 
and, behind all, the power, the wisdom, and the love of God. We see that ; 
we know that God needs us to wield the sword of his Spirit ; we know we are 
utterly unworthy ; but weknow thatinour weaknessis his strengthmade perfect. 

And what have we to do, here and now, in our everyday, humdrum 
existence ? All we have considered points in one direction: to use rightly 
every thing we have ; every thing, important and unimportant, big and little ; 
our possessions, all of them ; our time, all of it ; our lives, every part of them. 
And to work out the meaning of that is the life-task of each for himself. 

But what is using rightly ? Here are very real difficulties ; for ideas of 
right conduct, when it comes to actual practice, differ almost from man to 
man. Principles are valuable ; but we know the difficulty of applying them : 
reason will take us far; but will always lead to the frontiers of the country 
whence comes the raw material for reason to work upon. And although we 
may come to find the right course in any particular circumstances, what of 
the power to pursue it ? 
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Again what we have considered points to the answer to both parts of the 
problem. We cannot use anything rightly ourselves ; we cannot create good 
things ourselves: we must co-operate with God in everything we do, and 
let him work through us all the time. And that is walking in the way. But 
only too well we know with Paul that the good we would we do not, and 
the evil we would not, that we do; we know the frustration it brings, and 
the apathy that follows the frustration ; and we know Paul’s answer. What 
we do from our own “ sense of duty,” and what we do “ in the life ” are poles 
apart. We depend on God utterly, both to know and to do: the clear insight 
into right and wrong, the perception of the things we ought to do, and the 
power to fulfil them, they are the gifts of God, and they are ours only as we 
learn humbly to accept them. 

To learn thus to accept from God is a hard thing for some of us : there is 
that ever-calling us to think for ourselves, work out for ourselves, make our 
own lives, ever holding before us a hope of success that we can achieve ; and, 
despite bitter experience, we respond to it, and go on responding to it. At 
our times of greatest openness to our Lord, then we are conscious of the other 
part in us, the wrong part, that which is contrary to the light, which ever 
strives to get up; and most of the time that other part is up only too com- 
pletely, and we do not recognise it for what it is, and wonder at the perversity 
of things. Therein lies the tragedy of man’s life: the tragedy of making his 
own God, in his own image, out of himself. 

And, because of this poison in our hearts, there is a discipline of the way ; 
the “fire of the discipline ’”’ by which we must be consecrated, that the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus may make us free from ourselves, from 
this law of sin and death, free to do his will. To be still and cool and open 
in our minds, and let our own desires fall away, that we may feel the life in 
Christ spring up within us, that we may come to know him there, that he 
may show us in his piercing light the evil that is in us too; to take up the 
cross, day by day, and let him cut down, and transform from masters to 
slaves, all those things that veil him from us ; to wait for his power to spring 
up, in which we can do all things : the single eye ; seeking first the Kingdom ; 
doing all things for love of him and for his glory ; Christ, and not ourselves, 
at the centre of our lives ! 

We may wander many by-paths; we may explore with half-seeing eye 
much country ; we may, with the cunning of our brains, try to straighten 
the baffling reflections in the mirror: but, if in the end we find, we shall find 
that the way is Christ: and the life as we walk in the way is not the life we 
have known, but life amazingly new, that springs up in us, we know not how, 
as we know him. It depends on him utterly, and we cannot create it: in 
the spirit, we eat his flesh and drink his blood, and the life is there. He has 
led us to despair with the ever-compelling call of the impossible: “ Be ye 
perfect, as your Father ...”: but “ Come unto me” is no mockery; in 
the way, the impossible happens ; God works, and who shall hinder ? 

When George Fox came “ up in Spirit through the flaming sword, into 
the paradise of God,” then “ All things were new ; and all the creation gave 
another smell unto me than before, beyond what words can utter.” ‘And 
he that sat upon the throne said, ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’”’ There 
is no other way. 


ROLAND NEVILLE PEPPER. 
HartLEyY WINTNEY, BASINGSTOKE. 
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FAITH AND FAMINE, 
THE REV. DR C. J. WRIGHT. 


Tue battle of faith and for faith continues. There is ebb and flow of con- 
tending forces in the soul of man in the course of a strife where often even 
moral and thoughtful men do not know always who is friend and who is foe. 
Confusion is deep, pervasive, and all-comprehending. For so long have men 
evaded the challenge of the beckoning ideal—for so long have they sought 
shelter from the frightening blasts of urgent changes in the outward organisa- 
tion of life—that now they cannot see clearly what is there, nor hear above 
the storm the still small voice of the Spirit of the Living God. They have 
—that is—ceased to know the conditioned certitude of faith. For “ faith ” 
—not what is more properly called “ the faith ”’—is the conviction of the 
reality of the invisible things of eternity, the confidence in the certainty of 
the Divine hopes planted in the human soul. 

Thus men find every explanation for the cause of their distresses and 
catastrophes but the right and final one. Thus, “the War” is made the 
cause of most of the upheavals and unrests of this sorely-stricken mankind. 
“The War!” This catastrophic event—one of millions like it since this 
planet was hurled out of the sun to pursue an individual life in the con- 
fraternity of the universe! ‘‘The War!” As if by attributing our troubles 
to an event we could escape the truth that events in human affairs issue out 
of the minds of men! How easy to avoid the bitter and devastating reality 
of this human situation by ascribing it to a conceptual generalisation. We 
can then continue our polemical dialectics with those who happen to disagree 
with us about subsidiary matters : and thus persuade ourselves that we are 
fighting a battle worth while! But, running feverishly, we arrive nowhere. 
Shouting passionately, we say nothing. Bleating that we are lost, because 
the road is narrow and uphill! Contending earnestly for ‘‘ the faith,” when 
faith itself has departed! Calling aloud for more light, when the light that 
is in us is darkness! Kicking hard against the goad, while we look, with 
accelerated pulse, at the heavens! Fanatically beating our breasts, while we 
harden our hearts! Bitterly bemoaning our lot, while we refuse to read the 
signs of the times! Announcing fervently our zeal for the truth, while we 
deny truth in our hearts! Refusing disingenuously to renounce the hidden 
things of dishonesty, while we acclaim secretly the open things of profit and 
convenience! . . . O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 

A major new possible “ catastrophe ” confronts humanity, and one besid: 
which the “ catastrophe” of the war may be but a calamitous incident. 
_ Hunger may slay its millions while the sword has sla'n its tens of thousands. 
Men cannot even fight one another unless they eat : nor can they think, or play, 
write, or work, unless the body is nourished. “‘ The rice position appears to be 
worse than the original calculation, and we are dealing with 1,000,000,000 
of the world’s population who in the next few months may be faced with 
famine.” ‘In the first six months of 1946 the wheat and flour which 
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importing countries need to import from overseas will amount to over 
17,000,000 tons, and the supply which can be expected from all countries 
against this requirement will be about 12,000,000 tons.” ‘‘ The monsoon 
has failed. This is Nature’s action.” These are statements made on February 
18, 1946, before the UNO General Assembly in London by the British Foreign 
Secretary. 


** Why did not God stop the war?” is the question still asked by the 
sacredly simple, and still uneasily evaded by inwardly tortured apologists. 
“* Why does not God prevent famine ? ” may be the next “ religious ” problem 
eating out the hearts of the simple, whether compassionate or uncompas- 
sionate, and gnawing at the speculative vitals of the custodians of “ the faith 
once and for all delivered unto the saints.”” Yet none, whether of the “ reli- 
gious ” or of the “ irreligious,” ever suggests that, ‘‘ God, after all, started 
the war.” Is it too much to hope that the universal inability to make the latter 
assertion will be confronted, both by “religious” apologists and by “ irre- 
ligious ’’ or materialistic sceptics ? Is it beyond the moral intellectuality of 
the serious and troubled men in the world to note the implications of the fact 
that God neither began the war, and of the fact that God has not prevented 
the famines of the past ? And if experience is the guide of thought and of all 
life’s activities, have we any right to hope that it will be otherwise during 
the uncharted and uncertain ages that lie ahead? As the war was our war 
so, in large part, is famine our famine. 

The “ catastrophe ” of a world famine is no more, and no less, perplexing 
than the death of a single hungry student in a garret, or of a single babe left 
in a stable by a bereft and unmarried mother, or of one woman driven out 
into the streets to sell her starving body, or of any misérable breaking into a 
baker’s shop for bread to feed his children. Multiplying nought by a thousand 
million, we still have nought. And dividing infinity into a thousand million, 
we still have infinity. 


Is it, then, all so complex that we must be for ever tortured into specu- 
lative indecision, and into stupified fear, and into a vain worship of our 
noble, and ignoble, selves ? 

No. It is as simple and as profound as the teaching of Jesus: - 

We find complexities because we refuse to, or are unable to, confront the 
unity of all co-operative existence on this planet—indeed, must we not add, 
throughout the universe. When Archimedes shouted in joy from his bath, 
Eureka, it was not that the complex in Reality had become the simple. What 
he had found had always been there. It was that his faith in Unity, perplexed 
by the seeming complexities of masses and volumes, now heard the resound- 
ing voice of all created things saying, It is so. Newton elicited another Yea 
from the universe when the faith which had inspired all his patient observa- 
tions and all his laborious calculations was seen by him to be justified. So 
that, in an excitement so intense that he could hardly see his figures, he 
found that the fall of an apple to the earth was “ due to the same cause ”’ as 
the sweep of the Moon in her orbit or the swinging of the Pleiades through 
the heavens. 
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In the indivisible universe of the material and the spiritual, of the intel- 
lectual and the moral, Jesus perceived the comprehending and unified mean- 
ing. By a “ faith ” to which we know of no complete parallel among men He 
perceived what was there. Not the complexities of tortured apologetics, but 
the simplicity of spiritual intuition, gave Him His Yea—rather, enabled Him 
to hear this Yea. The Yea was always sounding, but had to be heard by 
someone. The Yea within His unplumbed consciousness inspired, or elicited, 
the basic and corresponding Yea of the indivisible universe—even as the 
sounding of a single pure note on a piano elicits an answering, and elemental, 
sound from all the metals in the room. Because the world was in the eye of 
the Beholder, all was seen in a grain of wheat and the whole of heaven in a 
wild flower. Because Unity indwelt His soul, infinity was in His hand and 
eternity in each moment. The invisible world was viewed: the intangible 
world was touched : the unknowable world was known : the inapprehensible 
world was clutched. The whole choir, visible and invisible, kept its appointed 
place, but every turned stone let loose the unutterable harmonies, and every 
startled insect winged their inescapable presence. Only the base, the lustful, 
the cruel, the exploiting, the fanatical, the uncompassionate, the sordid, the 
venemous, the bitter, the malicious, the proud, the sectarian, the chaotic, 
the divisive, . . . only such men elicited from His soul the Nay of final 
repudiation. For this repudiation belonged to eternity : was no less, and no 
more, than the Eternal Word speaking through His human voice, and acting 
with His human will, and feeling in His human heart. “ Devourers of widows’ 
houses”; Whited sepulchres Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites’: ‘‘ Blind guides”: ‘‘ Unmerciful” men, passing by on the 
other side when the alien lay prostrate by the roadside : arrogating God to them- 
selves, and confining His Universal Fatherhood to the puny measures of their 
creed and their system. . . . Yet when Jesus laughed—as He could not but 
laugh at this last blasphemy—it was not derisively at all such men—leaving 
always such laughter to the final compassionate derision of eternity—it was 
with the little children, and at a wedding feast, and when He dined with 
Publicans and Sinners, And when He smiled and approved, it was not on 
the wealthy pouring out their ample alms into the Temple treasury, to the 
fawning plaudits and pleading smirks of the officials and priests : it was when 
He saw the widow casting in her mite with self-distrustful stealth. Nor was 
it when He saw the Pharisee making his loud prayers of self-congratulation : 
but when He saw the Publican lamenting bitterly his frailty and his sinful- 
ness. Nor was it when He saw an elder son ingratiating himself, with calcula- 
tion, and careful card-playing im his father’s affections, with the hope of 
material gifts from his grave: but when He saw the younger prodigal son 
returning from a far country with contrition in his heart and wisdom in his 
mind. Nor wag it when the fervent nationalists planned their supremacy 
over ‘‘ the Gentiles”: but when a Roman soldier became humble, and when 
a Syro-Phenician woman gave Him a smiling reply of penetrating, 
arswering, and unanswerable faith. 

And to the faith of Jesus no event was capricious, nor unconditioned. 
All His teaching makes this clear—save to those whose minds are blinkered 
with the spectacles of narrow and uncomprehending clarity. The manna did 
not descend ready-made from the heavens to feed the starving. The rains did 
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not fall exclusively on the favoured fields of the slothful: they fall on the 
just and on the unjust. The sun does not shine solely on the unco guid, but 
on the good and on the evil. And what the harvest is to be, is conditionally 
decided, not by our fond and self-deceiving “ prayers,” but by our effort, by 
our foresight, by our planning, by our co-ordinated and integrated enter- 
prise, by our self-forgetful concentration on the well-being of all the children 
of the One Divine Father’s household, by our sacrificial repudiation of the 
false worship of Mammon, and by our un-anxious pursuit of the immediate 
challenge and our undivided acceptance—with unstudied serenity, with 
undistorted vision, with un-self-pitying sentiment—of the duty lying to our 
hand, 


It may—we do not know—be too late to prevent a famine “ catas- 
trophe.” For we have, in all nations, been deaf to the meaning of our times : 
each nation, and each individual, eager for self, power, and Mammon : giving 
heed to the summons to Unity only when the pistol is at our heads, or when 
our bank-balance is threatened, or when our shibboleths are scoffed at, or 
when our churches are empty and when the escapist cinemas are full. 

The disease of universal distrust has passed. from man to man, until the 
whole of society is undermined. And this, after the noblest efforts of sacri- 
ficial service for just peace! The price paid in human suffering and privation 
has been too much for a generation living on a diminishing capital of inherited 
faith. . . . Yet still a remnant, and in all classes of society and in all 
institutions, trusts on and is unafraid and unembittered. A diminishing 
remnant, in truth, but still a potent force in the whole community. Without 
which, indeed, laws of human security and betterment would be crutches 
to help our journey to the grave. . 

It is late, but not too late. The new atomic bombs are not yet ready in 
all countries. The harvests will ripen again. Much avoidable suffering may 
be stayed. For curable ills there are remedies to our hand. Broken homes 
and devastated cities can be renewed and rebuilt. The years that the locust has 
eaten can be restored. The plague of Mammon can yet be held. The oil that 
has in years past run to waste or been heedlessly consumed can still be pooled. 
The energy of the Atom can yet be a mighty force for good. The grain that 
has been burnt up to keep stable buyers’ markets and that has been cornered 
to make wealthy the sellers’ palaces—bulling and bearing while people have 
been hungry—can still, such as is available, be wisely and compassionately 
distributed. 

For God wills Unity among His children. His human family is One, and 
He is One, source, inspirer, and goal of all our sacrificial effort and disin- 
terested search. He is with us, not our “ Antagonist ”’ as in deepest despair a 
moral and truth-loving prophet had just declared. The “‘ antagonism ” is 
within us. We refuse to listen or to act. And so we ascribe the “ anta- 
gonism ” to some concept of our self-deluding dreams, and of our self- 
worshipping hopes, and of our Mammon-serving fears. 

When antagonism goes from our hearts the Kingdom of God will be at 
our doors. 

C. J. WRIGHT. 
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GOD AND NATURE: A RATIONALIST 
VIEW. 


HAMILTON FYFE. 


Ar no time recorded in history has the human race been so doubtful about 
itself and its prospects as it is to-day. All of its prominent leaders in thought 
speak of the human world as chaotic. Most of them see it slipping away from 
the civilisation which breeds tolerance and friendship into hatred and enmity, 
suspicion and fear. 

The hopefulness which survived the First World War died during and 
after the second. In the world-mind there broods painfully the apprehension 
of a third. Never have there been felt and expressed the same dissatisfaction 
with human behaviour, the same revolt against the idea that Man is superior 
to all other creatures and the special favourite of a personal God. Fifty years 
ago almost everybody believed that. Few who have given the matter any 
thought believe it now. For they have begun to see that the human race has 
not learned how to live. 

If, as Robert Bridges fancied, ‘‘ Man is a spiritual being and the proper 
work of his mind is to interpret the world according to his highest nature, 
to conquer the material aspects of the world so as to bring them into sub- 
jugation to the spirit ”—if that were Man’s proper work, we must admit that 
he has failed in it completely, being no further advanced “ spiritually ” than 
he was in the earliest stages of recorded time. Many, indeed, hold with Lewis 
Mumford, the American philosopher, that the conquest of “ material aspects ”’ 
has been accompanied by spiritual decline. 

“‘ The rise of the machine and the fall of Man are two parts of the same 
process : never before have machines been so perfect and never before have 
men sunk so low ” (The Condition of Man). 

In agreement with that, the historian, George M. Trevelyan, says the 
Industrial Revolution, the rise of the machine, the triumph over matter 
provided Man with “‘ formidable tools for refashioning his life, but Man had 
not given the least thought to the question of what sort of life it would be well 
for him to fashion ” (English Social History). Man is neither natural, as other 
animals are, nor is he rational. He is ‘‘ Nature’s rebel son ” in Ray Lankester’s 
phrase, and has beaten Nature at many points—for the time being. But he 
has not discovered how to make use of his conquests as aids to living happily. 

Albert Schweitzer says we act irrationally because we have no “ theory 
of the universe.” 

“* All human progress depends on progress in the theory of the universe. 
Our loss of real civilisation is due to our lack of such a theory ” (Dale Memorial 
Lecture, Oxford, 1922). 

But before we can form any sound theory we must force ourselves to 
think straight. Schweitzer says the eighteenth century began doing so; it 
had “ an ethical view ” which has since gone astray. Man is not using his 
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reason because he has no plan of life that accords with rational views of 
himself and the world in which he lives. 

He feeds his mind, so far as it is fed at all, mostly on scraps of what once 
passed for knowledge ; on shreds of dogma long ago discarded by all who 
have thought about them; on catch-words repeated mechanically ; on old 
wives’ fables that are never examined. He still regards himself as a higher 
creation than any other species, thinks of his gods as magnified human 
beings, cherishes slogans such as “* The Land of the Free,” “ Britannia Rules 
the Waves,” “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” ‘“‘ Deutschland uber Alles.” 
He fancies his destiny can be read by the stars; that if it rains on a certain 
day it will rain for forty days thereafter ; and that wearing a ring or carrying 
some amulet will ward off disease. 

Even when he professes to accept discoveries which during the past four 
centuries have exploded ancient theories as to the origin of the world, its 
creation to be a dwelling-place for him as its supreme lord, its direction for his 
benefit by a divine ruler, Man is too lazy-minded to act upon the newer 
ideas. How many of us, for example, have tried to work out the relation 
between God and Nature: whether they are the same, or must be considered 
opposing forces ? It is not an insoluble problem. I have a solution to offer 
here, easy to grasp, and useful, it seems to me, as a philosophy of life. 

First, we have to deal with the fact that in all religious systems—Christian, 
Islamic, Buddhist, Brahmin, Taoist—God is represented as the father and 
friend of Man, kindly disposed towards all living creatures. That our planet, ~ 
a tiny speck in a boundless universe, could have been specially planned and 
constructed by such a deity is one of the most surprising of all the absurdities 
believed in by man. 

To begin with, no trace of plan is visible—in spite of Paley and his Evi- 
dences! The universe has every appearance of being subject to chance. Suns 
burn themselves out, fragments of them become planets, stars wax and wane. 
Our earth has altered continuously since it was a glowing mass of gaseous 
vapour; it is altering still and must continue to do so. Every alteration 
since life existed has caused extermination of living creatures on a vast scale. 
Equally destructive and painful have been the developments of living forms. 
Whole species have been wiped out because they could not adapt themselves 
to their environment. Add to this ruthlessness of Nature the necessity it 
imposes on almost all animals of killing and eating other animals and Tenny- 
son’s “‘ red in tooth and claw ” seems a weak under-statement. How can we 
attribute to a kindly merciful Creator responsibility for a system so lacking 
in the qualities those epithets denote ? 

Although Tennyson was a popular poet and the state-appointed head of 
his profession, that statement of his, frequently quoted in press and pulpit, 
has had no effect on the confused thinking which associates Nature with God. 
Yet this confusion must be manifest to anyone who farms land or cultivates 
a garden—and thinks about it. No one who has done that can be unaware 
that, while God is said to be well-disposed and helpful to man, Nature does 
everything possible to hinder Man’s efforts and bring them to naught. Only 
by steadfast hard work, by constant ingenuity and watchfulness, can the 
opposition of Nature be thwarted. Weeds, as we call them, are the natural 
coating of the soil. Gardeners abuse them because they thrive more lustily 
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than flowers or vegetables. Farmers abuse Nature for infesting the soil with 
pests, for sending too much or too little rain or sunshine, for spreading 
disease among sheep and cattle. But if these and other hindrances to agricul- 
ture were blamed on God, there would be an outcry. We hold harvest thanks- 
giving services and curse Nature when the crops are poor. 

No theologian has treated this dilemma squarely. St Paul, in that part 
of his Epistle to the Romans which is recognised by scholars as being his, 
uses language that is interpreted as an attack on those who worshipped 
Nature instead of God. Archbishop William Temple did not agree with St 
Paul. He laid it down in a Bampton Lecture that “ in Nature we find God.” 
But neither he nor St Paul nor any other teacher of any religious faith has 
explained why, if God made the world and put Man into it as the final achieve- 
ment of His creative energy, He did not subordinate Nature to Man and make 
the world suit Man instead of throwing every kind of difficulty in Man’s way. 

Blake, bewildered by the impossibility of reconciling God with Nature, 
blamed Nature alone for 

The wearisome condition of humanity, 
Born under one law, to another bound ; 


Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sick, commanded to be sound. 


What, he asked, ‘“‘ what meaneth Nature by these diverse laws ? ” and his 
inability to answer the question led him to conclude that ‘‘ Nature is the 


’ work of the Devil . . . the Devil is in us so far as we are Nature.”’ His con- 


ception of God, though far higher than the crude idea which satisfies the mass 
of mankind, the idea which made Tennyson declare that “‘ the vast majority 
of Englishmen picture God as an illimitable clergyman with a long beard,” 
was so misty and Mosaic that he had to bring in the Devil, though that 
brought him no nearer the heart of the mnyatery, only made God a weakling 
unable to control Nature. 

Sankara, the Oriental philosopher of the ninth century, who powerfully 
influenced the thought of the East, theorised in a less childish way when he 
called Nature an illusion, hiding from Man “ the sole reality—himself.” In 
ourselves, he said, reside pleasure, pain; beauty, ugliness; love and hate ; 
success and failure ; the earth and the universe. In a sense that is true. One 
man takes pleasure in looking at a landscape which to another man is of no 
interest. One woman feels she is successful because she makes a home for 
husband and children; another woman who does that considers herself a 
failure because she gave up her ambition to become a musician, a doctor or a 
head-mistress. I enjoy a Beethoven symphony; my neighbour calls it 
meaningless noise. 

But that does not carry us far. Objects may appear to us in different 
lights, may suggest opposite trains of reflection. If you like strawberries and 
they do not disagree with you, the sight of a strawberry bed is agreeable. If 
you are allergic to them and they bring you out in a rash, you turn away 
disgusted. But the bed is there. Nature is not an illusion, as Sankara sug- 
gested. Self is not the sole reality. Indeed, self is so fluid and so soon 
extinguished that it may scarcely seem a pPeality at all. 

Where are the “ selves ” that were on earth in Sankara’s time? As well 
enquire where are the gnats of yester-year. No human self has ever effected 
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any enduring change in the natural order. For a time Nature may appear to 
be beaten, but always comes up victorious in the end. Cities are built and 
their sites lost in a tangle of weeds. Aqueducts carry water great distances, 
then fall into picturesque ruin. Deserts are made to yield increase, but the 
sand comes back. Man travels in a circle, returns always to the point he 
started from. Nature gets him down every time. Does God look on and, as 
it were, umpire the game? Or is God identical with Nature and hostile to 
Man ? 

Carlyle saw there was a problem here, but in his mystical way he dodged 
the effort to solve it. He asked in Sartor Resartus ‘“‘ What is Nature ?” and 
went on cloudily : “ Why do I not name thee God? Art not thou the living 
garment of God? Is it in very deed He that ever speaks through thee, that 
lives and loves in men?” There Carlyle left it, not stopping to consider why, 
if Nature is God’s garment and Man (as he believed) God’s favourite child, 
the garment was not cut more to Man’s measure, instead of being hung on 
him in a state requiring so many alterations to make it fit better. Why, for 
instance, when walking on two legs upright was substituted for going on all 
fours, were not the organs of our bodies and heads rearranged so as to avert 
the many disorders which the change caused ? 

Two possible answers to this have been suggested. One is that, in old 
wives’ language, “‘ these things are sent to try us.” This assumes we are in 
this life on trial, our world being merely a place of preparation for another 
world, distress and difficulty being God’s methods of discipline. They are 
“sent ” to mould our characters, to purify our hearts, to test us in the fires 
of hardship and pain. But if this were so, we should be justified in asking 
why all human beings are not tested with the same severity, why some are 
born to penury, hunger and perpetual toil, while others have but to scratch 
the ground to make it feed them ; and others again are fed without even that 
exertion. We might also enquire why God did not proclaim his purpose and 
let mankind understand what He would be at. To this query Browning gave 
vigorous poetic form in Fears and Scruples, which suggested that God might 
be ‘ playing tricks ” with those who worshipped Him, refusing to come out 
into the open, so that He might punish them later on for not seeing Him. 

The other answer to the puzzle which confronts us when we try to dis- 
entangle God from Nature is that which Blake gave and which has been 
adopted by large numbers of mankind—that the Devil has been given the 
job of resisting all God’s endeavours for the benefit of Man and harrying the 
human race, as he harried the unfortunate Job, in order to test loyalty to 
God. That has some logic in it, but not enough. For Nature is never wholly 
evil. 
Taking the facts of life as we know them at their face value, which, with 
our limited knowledge, is all we can do, we find that Nature is not a kindly 
parent to its creatures. She leaves them to shift for themselves. She never 
forgives, is stern in her justice, no appeal can avert the consequences of 
breaking her laws. But Nature does not hide from us. Her proclamations 
ring in the ears of all men. Her rules for living are open to all who care to 
read them. They have been unchanged since life began. 

What is termed God’s law varies with every age, almost every generation. 
It is expounded in sacred writings and in the precepts laid down by persons 
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claiming to know the mind of God. But it is all too clearly born of the 
conditions and customs under which those writers and persons lived. When 
I was young a woman broke it if she showed her ankles. Now it permits her 
to exhibit her knees. Even in the same age many varying versions of it are 
current among peoples in varying stages of culture. As Kipling’s jingle went 


And the crimes of Clapham chaste in Martaban. 


When tribes are in the pastoral wandering state they are unashamed 
robbers, Their divine law does not condemn robbery. When they have settled 
down, become cultivators, built villages and taken to owning property as 
individuals, their god makes theft a crime. While the Israelities were 
marauders, Jahveh told them to kill and despoil without mercy. Later they 
were the victims of other marauders. Then Jahveh became another kind of 
God ; he told the prophets to denounce their enemies for doing what the Jews 
had formerly been ordered to do. . 

The law of Jahveh in the Old Testament is entirely at variance with the 
law of God which we find in the Gospels. The Jews had been civilised by 
the Romans. Not all of them were ready for so drastic a change as Jesus 
preached, He was as far in front of them in his ideas, his poetic imagination, 
his noble conception of Man’s possibilities, his moving ideals of conduct, as 
he remains to this day in front of every section of mankind. He taught that 
God was the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. He said ‘“‘ The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

That must be the thought of everyone who believes in a First Cause, a 
Creator of the universe. Such a deity could not be the enlarged and glorified 
man that almost all religions prescribe for worship. It was unavoidable that 
they should prescribe it. Very few people have been capable of a conception 
higher than this ; it has not been offered to them. Yet ‘‘ God made in Man’s 
image” is a manifest absurdity, dating back, like “‘ Man made in God’s 
image,” to the time when anthropomorphic ideas prevailed everywhere. Its 
absurdity becomes manifest if we imagine some other species than Man 
endowed with self-awareness and inventing a divine order of the world. Were 
these animals sheep, their god would be a very big and very woolly ram. 
Were they mice, they would worship a magnified mouse with bushy whiskers. 

The irrational notion of God as, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “ three 
Lord Shaftesbury’s rolled into one,” results from the unfounded fancy that 
the universe was made for the benefit of Man. We have emerged from that 
delusion. We no longer imagine that the sun, moon and stars shine or twinkle 
in our interest. We know we were not created as we are, but evolved from 
simpler forms of life. We see that every advance we have made has caused 
us to defy Nature, but we have shirked asking ourselves whether this means 
that we defy God. We are told to call Nature “‘ the work of God,” yet we do 
all we can to alter the natural order so as to improve it for ourselves. 

There is the dilemma. Here is the way out. We must admit the 
opposition between Nature and the attributes of God as conceived in all 
the great religious systems. Those attributes are love and mercy. They 
cannot be found in Nature nor, if we confuse God with Nature, can they be 
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found in the idea of God. But suppose that, instead of repeating mechanically 
“* God is Love,” which proves the truth of Schweitzer’s assertion that we have 
no theory of the universe, we were to say that Love is God, and behave 
accordingly. Then the mystery clears up. Then a workable theory emerges. 
Then we find we have a key to the problem of God and Nature and to many 
other problems that tease our troubled minds. Like the scarlet thread of 
Ariadne which served as guide out of the Minotaur’s maze, Man has left 
behind him, all through recorded history, a clue to the puzzle of life. 

That clue is Love or, as I prefer to call it, Comradeship. It exists to a 
certain extent among many species beside the human, but we alone are 
conscious of it, only we can make it a rule of life and strive towards the 
fulfilment of that rule. If we make it our supreme rule, the difficulties set 
out in the foregoing pages disappear. We still do not know how the universe 
began or how Man became avare of himself. We can, however, discern 
certain laws of Nature, the forte that governs the material universe, though 
we see, too, that Nature appears to be capricious, not bound by any fixed 
system, entirely heedless of the devastation wrought, the lives sacrificed, the 
suffering caused by unaccountable perversities. 

If that were all we could postulate about our world, it might well seem a 
labyrinth stained with the blood of countless victims, with mankind wander- 
ing through it helpless and bewildered. But that is only half of what we 
know. The other half is that, while the natural order lacks the element of 
love in its highest degree, we can supply that by acting on the principle that 
Love is God, and that human comradeship in its many forms has made life 
not only bearable, but joy‘ul, not a burden of dangers and tormenting doubt, 
but a precious gift which can be shared by all who accept the conditions 
governing its enjoyment. This condition is that we shall behave to others as 
we should like them to behave to us if we had to change places. 

It may be, as Robert Burns thought, ‘‘ Great Nature’s plan” that we 
should be adopting. He proclaimed “ the social, friendly, honest man ” as 
the natural man. This 4 all events is-certain: what we call the Golden Rule 
has been part of the teaching of all great humanists in all ages. Unfor- 
tunately it has never deen emphasised by those who professed to follow 
them. It is in spite o/, rather than thanks to, the mass of religionists that 
comradeship has spread more and more widely among individuals. , Its prac- 
tice by nations has bern very rare. But, as we strengthen it among men and 
women everywhere, s) we shall extend its operation to governments and, if 
instead of mixing it/up with a mass of other exhortations and ordinances, 
mostly both irrelevant and futile, we bring up children in all lands to accept 
this rule as the bass of conduct, it will be made impossible for rulers intent 
on selfish, sinister - to delude those in whose name they rule into making 
war. 

Thus we should arrive at a theory of the universe which could be realised 
into a civilisation more truly civil than the world has yet produced. 


HAMILTON FYFE. 
RoEDEAN, BricHwn. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
V. “TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND.” 
| _L. P. JACKS. | 


(1) WHETHER the difficulties of converting England (or other country) 
from the prevailing paganism to a better Way are less formidable than those 
encountered by the early Christian missionaries in their long conflict. with 
the paganism of the Roman Empire. 

(2) Whether these difficulties are increased or diminished by the fact that 
England is nominally a Christian country. 

(3) Whether the Roman Emperors who persecuted Christianity, such as 
the wise Trajan and the philosopher Marcus Aurelius, were right in their 
estimate of the Christian religion as subversive of the Political State and in 
their belief that the Christians, while publicly professing to give Cesar his 
due, were privately convinced that Czsar’s due was complete and speedy 
overthrow at the hand of God (Revelation, xviii. 2). 

(4) Whether the Political State is essentially « pagan institution (Mark, 
x. 42-45), and as such certain to paganise any way of life that enters into 
alliance with it or falls under its control or enters into its current, and whether 
those who labour for the conversion of England irom paganism and those 
who labour for the extension of State control over English life are working 
to contrary ends. 

(5) Whether, Christianity having been adopted by the Emperor 
Constantine as the religion of the Roman Empire and falling thereby into 
the current of power politics, the conversion of England is possible so long 
as the national life flows in that pagan current. 

(6) Whether the conversion of England and the r-education of England 
(or other country) are, humanly speaking, two names for the same operation 
(Plato, Republic, vu, 518). 

(7) Whether the fact that the whole population is directly and continu- 
ously under the influence of the School for many of life’: most impressionable 
years, while but a fraction of the population is to be found in the Churches, 
and that but occasionally, clearly indicates where the coaversion of England 
will begin, if at all. 

(8) Whether, in view of this fact, the conversion of England is possible 
unless the efforts of the Clerical Profession to bring it about are supported 
by the efforts of the Teaching Profession and quite impossible (humanly 
speaking) if the two Professions are working to contrary ends. 

(9) Whether the needed co-operation of the two Ptofessions can be 

1 “ The art of education is concerned with this question—how @ nan shall most easily 
and completely be turned round. It is not a question of giving himsight. He 


possesses 
that. But he is facing in the wrong direction and does not look wher: he ought. That is 
ihe problem.”’ 
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Clerical in devising the form of religious teaching to be given in the School, 
understood as including the College and the University. 

(10) Whether a fuller collaboration of the two Professions i in this matter 
would promote the re-interpretation of Christianity which many believe 
essential to the conversion of England from paganism. 

(11) Whether the introduction into Schools of a form, or forms, of religious 
teaching which represent the beliefs of the Clerical Profession, however 
enlightened, but do not represent the beliefs of those required to teach them, 
can fail to have disastrous effects on religion and increase the difficulties of 
converting England. 

(12) Whether the introduction under State-compulsion of any such form, 
devised by the Clerical Profession, but without duly ascertaining that it 
represents the belief of the Teaching Profession, is a dangerous leap in the 
dark. 

(18) Whether the unsatisfactory results of religious teaching in schools is 
largely due to the fact that such teaching hitherto has had too much the 
character of a foreign product imported from the Churches and Chapels, 
without relation to the rest of the school curriculum, and too little the 
character of a native product in which the activities of the School reveal 
their purpose and come to their final expression. 

(14) Whether the Teaching Profession is now in the anomalous position 
of being compelled to give religious instruction in forms devised by another 
Profession, namely, the Clerical, and whether, under like conditions, any Pro- 
fession, not excepting the Clerical, could do its work conscientiously and in a 
manner likely to promote the conversion of England. 

(15) Whether, in view of the leading part played by the Teaching Pro- 
fession in forming the character and guiding the life of the rising generation, 
it now behoves that Profession to take a corresponding part in devising the 
form of any religious teaching it aud be required to give, and to assume 
responsibility for so doing. 

(16) Whether the Archbishops, and the Clerical members of their Com- 
mission, have given sufficient weight to the urgent need of reconciling religion 
with the Aims of Education, as the essential first step towards the conversion 
of England, and of securing the full co-operation of the Teaching. Profession 
to that end. 

(17) Whether the reconciliation of religion with Science and Modern 
Thought, while leaving it unreconciled with the Aims of Education, could 
have other effect than to strengthen the hold of paganism by paganising 
religion itself. 

(18) Whether the experience of St Paul, who found the pagans more 
amenable to conversion than the Jews, from whom his own religion sprang, 
may possibly be repeated in a later age, with the pagan East converted 
before the Christian West, Asia before Europe, India before England, and 
China before America. 


ji unless the Teaching Profession be at least an equal partner with the 


L. P. J. 
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SCHOOL CHAPELS. 
A RETIRED SCHOOLMASTER. 


In the course of a long experience I have attended the services in several 
School Chapels and, although that experience has naturally been chiefly 
confined to those with which I have been closely connected, I would like to 
give my general impressions, and to refer to ideas which have long oceupied 
my mind. 

There is, I think, nothing which has greater possibilities for good and for 
the elevation of thought and conduct than School Chapels, but, in my opinion, 
these great opportunities are largely lost by methods which are often unattrac- 
tive, and sometimes actually boring. In my view, the fact that attendance is 
compulsory should be sufficient to ensure that every attempt is made to see 
that, as far as is humanly possible, interest is maintained by a wise and 
intelligent kind of service ; also, since the congregation consists of undeve- 
loped and immature minds, all who are responsible for the services should be 
particularly careful not to confuse facts with belief; and yet this confusion 
is extremely prevalent. The search for truth which is carried on in the class- 
rooms seems to give place to bald assertion, without examination, within the 
walls of a consecrated edifice. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the teaching in a School Chapel should 
be of an ethical nature, and should not be doctrinal; but the reverse appears 
to be the case. To treat a School Chapel as the headquarters of a Missionary 
Movement is, I submit, to degrade it as part of an educational establishment 
for the young. The fact that, in most schools, only a special caste, known as 
parsons, is allowed to address the meeting seems to me to reduce the moral 
value of the building to a minimum, since those gentlemen, admittedly, have 
a one-sided view of the subjects of which they speak. It is true that laymen 
are permitted occasionally to conduct the service, but they have to get a 
licence to do so, on the assumption, I suppose, that they intend to practise 
the manufacture of some narcotic. The staff of a large school must contain a 
number of intelligent and thoughtful men who, from their varied store of 
knowledge, could take their turn in addressing their young audience in an 
interesting and freshening way, but, instead of this, only two, or perhaps 
three, of a considerable staff are usually permitted to do so, with the result 
that what they have to say lacks variety and is not impressive. Besides this, 
as every man has his own share of instructional work in the classrooms, it is 
unreasonable to expect that a few of them should have a double responsibility 
and be called upon to operate seven days a week, to say nothing of the 
criticisms, seldom flattering, of their colleagues on their seventh day efforts. 

When a schoolmaster, who is worth his salt, sees signs of lethargy or 
inattention spreading over his class, he knows well that the cause is in him- 
self, and that he is not treating the subject in hand in a clear and interesting 
222 
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way, and that he must improve his method of presentation. Yet in a Chapel 
this lethargic attitude is so frequent that I have often wondered how the 
speakers can endure it and carry on. It is quite easy to see whether you have 
your audience with you, and the look of expectancy and pleasure in the 
youthful faces before you is in itself an inspiration ; and yet this happy state 
of affairs is seldom seen in Chapel. One way of producing it is to have a 
variety of speakers and to abandon the undesirable custom of employing only 
a few ecclesiastical officials whose ideas and characteristics, both in manner 
and matter, become so well known that novelty is absent and the end of the 
story is disclosed almost before it has begun. 

I believe that part of the depressing atmosphere of some School Chapels 
is due to the fact that even subdued laughter is forbidden as being something 
of the nature of sacrilege. This view I have always thought to be nothing 
short of monstrous. What is genuine laughter but an outward expression of 
happiness and intellectual joy ?_ And why should it be unseemly in a church 
or chapel? One of the most frightful things imaginable is, I think, the 
existence of a Deity who has no sense of humour, and who looks upon a laugh 
in His House as a sin against His majesty. Eternal Life with such a Deity is 
unthinkable. Surely we should encourage in our chapels the preaching of 
sermons which present some noble thought or attribute in terms which admit 
of some touches of genuine humour to enliven and cheer listeners. 

I repeat that I think the Chapel Services should be only ethical in 
character, and should have the one great aim of cultivating and developing 
every moral and social virtue, and any doctrinal matters should be discarded 
as irrelevant. Encourage the practice of honesty, in thought as well as in 
deed, generosity, chivalry, and other desirable characteristics, and elevation 
of character will surely follow. And what more can anyone want when speak- 
ing to the young? To me it is pitiful to see some hundreds of boys whose 
ages vary from eleven to eighteen all turning to the East simultaneously and 
uniting in saying a Creed not one word of which do they understand. Is this 
education? I have no objection to such current customs being practised 
where attendance is voluntary, for then, presumably, the congregation gets 
what it wants, and I hope it does them good. 

One great improvement, however, has been made in recent years, and that 
is in the hymn books used. For instance, a Public School Hymn Book is 
now often in use instead of the old “‘ Ancient and Modern ” or other cognate 
compilations. In this way many hymns which are quite unsuitable for young 
people have been abandoned, and several poems have been substituted whose 
literary merits have earned for them their inclusion. In this way such 
ridiculous hymns as ‘‘ O Paradise, O Paradise ’” have been excommunicated. 
I have often thought that this hymn, and many others, would have been 
consigned to oblivion long ago had-they not been so inseparably associated 
with such attractive tunes. 

One result of this artificial, and often boring, atmosphere in a School 
Chapel is the disinclination of these young people afterwards voluntarily to 
submit to similar experiences in their home churches. If the clergy deplore 
the meagre attendances in churches they have only themselves to blame ; 
and this applies to the whole hierarchy, from Bishops downwards. I have on 
numerous occasions listened to addresses by Bishops, and my lively anticipa- 
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tions have, with one solitary exception, always been doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for although what they said was expressed in admirable, even beau- 
tiful, language, they invariably spoilt it all, in my view, by some statement, 
authoritatively made, which confused belief with fact, and asserted as a truth 
something for which no evidence worthy of the name had been produced. The 
one exception was at a Cadet Camp at Marlborough when, one Sunday morn- 
ing, the Bishop of Portsmouth gave a splendid address, free from dogmatic 
trappings and really inspiring. After the service I felt impelled to go to the 
Bishop’s tent, and I told him I wished to thank him for his address, and I 
said, “* I hope, sir, you will not mind my saying that it is the best talk to boys 
that I have heard.”’ I meant what I said, and I believe he was very pleased. 
It is the failure to discriminate between fiction and fact, fairy tales and 
historical events, which is, to me, the disturbing factor in the didactic 
addresses of the priesthood. 

There is another improvement which can easily, and should, be made in 
some School Chapel Services, and that is a more careful and intelligent 
selection of the ‘‘ Lessons ” read. There are plenty of elevating and beautiful 
passages to choose from, and yet I have heard extracts which have been 
savage, or undesirable, or ridiculous, read to the boys. I remember listening, 
one Sunday morning, to the incident in which Abraham is commanded by 
Omnipotence to slay his son, and I was so angered that I went to the Chaplain 
afterwards and asked why such a reading was selected. He replied that the 
affair was merely a test of Abraham’s faith, and I pointed out the absurdity 
of Omniscience testing’ anyone’s faith when, by hypothesis, he knew the 
answer all the time. The Chaplain was a good fellow really, and he happened 
to be a widower with a son to whom he was devoted, and I said to him, 
‘** Look here, A., if, by some psychological freak, you became convinced that 
the Deity had commanded you to slay your son, would you obey him? Tell 
me straight.” He hesitated a moment and then said “‘ No; I wouldn’t.” I 
said, “‘ I was sure you would say that. You see, I know you better than you 
know yourself.” 

There is also the 109th Psalm which I have often heard chanted in Chapel 
and which, for savagery, virulence, and consuming hatred is probably unsur- 
passed in literature; and other passages of a quality which can mildly be 
described as highly objectionable, have been read, and those are the only 
occasions on which I have been thankful that most of the audience weren’t 
listening. When I was a small boy I had a birthday present in the form of a 
finely illustrated Child’s Bible. I liked this book and I sometimes held a 
service at home in which I read passages from it. My audience consisted of 
one person, my younger sister, and we got on very well. The service never 
lasted more than five minutes, and we never had a collection. I would suggest 
that some expurgated edition of the Scriptures, like my Child’s Bible, should 
be introduced into schools and so avoid any risk of being led astray by 
clerical ideas of what is suitable for the young—and grown-ups. 

There is something my experience has taught me, which I have frequently 
asserted in private conversation, and it is this: Given two masters in a 
school equal in attainments, in ability, and in character, but differing only 
in the fact that one is a parson and the other a layman, then without any 
shadow of doubt the layman is the one who has the greater influence upon 
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his boys. There seems to be some sort of sub-conscious feeling that, in speak- 
ing to young people on matters of conduct, and morality generally, the 
parson is simply plying his trade, as it were ; that he is paid for it, and that, 
like the Pharisee, he is not as other men are. Nothing of this kind applies to 
the layman; the boy realises instinctively that it is a desire for the welfare 


_ and happiness of his young friend which prompts him to speak appealingly 


on matters of conduct; and it is this sympathy and fellow-feeling which 
carry weight and work wonders. Even the characteristic difference in the 
attire of the parson is against him and suggests a gulf between him and others 


‘which it is not always easy to bridge. 


A hundred years ago the headmasters of important schools were invariably 
parsons. It appears to have been an essential qualification for the office. 
Fortunately we have outlived that dispensation, and nowadays the appoint- 
ment of a cleric as a headmaster is very rare. It seems to me that this rather 
emphasises my views that a school, in all its departments, is an educational 
establishment, designed to develop and cultivate the mind, and that no part 
of it should be diverted into channels of ecclesiastical propaganda of such a 
nature that they will most probably be discarded in later years by their 
victims. The relatively peaceful passage of the last Education Bill also shows 
a tremendous liberalising of public opinion in this direction. Gone, let us 
hope, are the days of poisonous sectarian strife in educational affairs. It 
almost seems as if it has taken a ghastly World War to bring us all together 
in such a way as to make us realise the contemptible insignificance of religious 
differences, and to see that the great thing is the attitude of a man to his 
neighbour. But if, in School Chapels, we must attempt to examine obscure 
and “ distant ” things, let us abandon the method of St Paul, who speaks of 
“looking through a glass darkly,” and adopt instead that of Galileo, who 
used a telescope. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND THE TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH.’ 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF AN AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 


GEORGE H. HARTWIG, 
Professor of English, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska. 


It is now thirty years since I opened for the first time, in the library of Stan- 
ford University, the so-called Wycliffe Bible—the first complete rendering 
into English. How vividly I recall them, lying there on the shelf in the 
stacks—those four volumes in the monumental edition of Forshall and 
Madden. I might have uttered in that hour the words of Keats when he 
recalled his first contact with Homer through Chapman’s translation :— 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


For my introduction to this medieval English Bible, I am forever indebted 
to that eminent Chaucerian scholar and rare human soul, Dr Ewald Fluegel 
—for it was in his advanced course in Chaucer that I learned of these realms 
of gold. Ever since that day—in my teaching of English—the history of the 
Bible in England has gone hand in hand with the history of England’s 
literature. 

And what a romantic tale it is—this story of the Bible in England! It 
takes us back to the little town of Bethlehem, where the learned Jerome 
completed his Latin version ; for the first Bible of England, from the coming 
of the monks, through the medieval centuries, and well into the reign of 
Henry VIII, was the Latin Bible of the Church of Rome. And it was a 
Catholic scholar—the most renowned teacher of his time—who was the first 
to turn a part of the gospel story into early English. We all know the touch- 
ing story of Bede—the Venerable Bede—dictating in 785 his translation of 
John with his dying breath. Thus began, more than twelve hundred years 
ago, one of the most glorious of English traditions—the translation of the 
Bible into English. 

In a brief paper I can but dimly reveal the fascination that these early 
Anglo-Saxon centuries possess for the scholarly student of English Biblical 
translation. The resourceful teacher will find here ample opportunity for 
questions that will stimulate the spirit of inquiry. I recall a morning when 
I was discussing social conditions in early England. Concluding my lecture, 
I gave the class a question, asking them to bring the answer at our next 


1 Adapted from a paper read at the National Lutheran Educational Conference, 


Chicago, January 16-18, 1938; reprinted, with revisions, from Christian Education, 
December, 1938. 
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meeting. Let us suppose, I said, that we are in England about the year 1000. 
A peasant of fine native endowments and keen curiosity, with a reading 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, but with no knowledge of Latin, is eager to read 
for himself the narratives of the life of Christ. Was there extant an English 
version of the four Gospels, which his priest, learning of his desire, might 
have handed him? And then, to present this challenging question to a wider 
group, I prepared a type-written copy for a college bulletin board. It gave 
me deep satisfaction to observe the intense interest that was aroused ; it 
was a startling question to many, I doubt not. Yet, why should such a 
question sound so strange ? In our colleges of liberal arts, is it not eminently 
reasonable that our students should be familiar with the noble annals of the 
English Bible—a story of epic grandeur ? 

But I return to my class in English literature. My question, at the time 
set, was intelligently answered. About the year 1000, the four Gospels were 
available in Anglo-Saxon or Old English in a version of real distinction. 
Then, after some discussion of this rendering, in which I tell them that this 
version survives in seven manuscripts—three of them almost coeval with the 
translation itself—seven manuscripts located in the British Museum and in 
the libraries of Cambridge and Oxford, and available now in scholarly printed 
editions, I draw forth my copy of John and read words composed nearly a 
thousand years ago. Then I hand them the volume for their inspection. 
And thus they have gained a cultural experience too rare, I fear, in college 
courses in the history of English literature. Later, at proper times, they 
learn of other attempts to convert the Latin Bible into the vernacular. Some 
morning, for example, I read verses from the beautiful West-Saxon Psalms. 
And again I hand the class my copy, that they may see with their own eyes 
words that unlocked the lyric soul of Israel to Englishmen of ages long gone 
by. 

This is not the occasion to speak of the numerous other translations into 
early English of parts of the Bible : in all that I offer here, my sole purpose 
is to be suggestive. So I hasten on to the Age of Chaucer. The student who 
has read the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales has gained a fair understanding 
of the social life of the second half of the fourteenth century. He has been 
solemnised by the portrait of the poor town parson, done by Chaucer with 
such tender reverence. On the other hand, the ironic strokes of Chaucer, as 
he painted monk and friar, may have given this same student his first vivid 
impression of a tragic darkness deep as hell. It was the day of opportunity 
for the earliest of the Oxford Reformers ; for Wycliffe, so far as we know, 
was the first Englishman to conceive the idea of giving to England a complete 
version of the Scriptures. If Chaucer was the “ well of English undefiled ” 
in verse—here in the Bible of Chaucer’s great contemporary was revealed the 
dawning glory of English prose. Here was the voice of Oxford—Mother of 
Great Causes—going forth in her illumined son, John Wycliffe, into every 
highway and byway of the land! Here, in noble English, were the Oracles 
of Heaven ! 

With Wycliffe, the story of the Bible in medieval England reaches its 
culmination. Through all those centuries, I repeat, the official Bible of 
England was the Latin Bible of the Catholic Church—and every rendering 
into English, in whole or in part, had this text for its basis. It is an impressive 
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fact, one certain to inspire in the student a deep respect for this greatest of 
all medizval books—the Latin Bible of the Church. 

I proceed with the second part of my tale—the pre-eminently romantic 
story of the Authorised Version. We are in London—in the year 1611. 
Milton, London-born, is a little boy three years old. Shakespeare, after 
achieving for English drama the supreme place in world literature, is about 
to retire from the metropolis, to return to his native Stratford. In such days 
our modern English Bible comes to life. Truly—a pregnant time! Shake- 
speare and the Bible! This unsearchable Shakespeare and this inscrutable 
Book-—-how they have dominated the minds of enlightened men and women 
on the highroad of the centuries! Shakespeare, indeed, stands on his Bible 
as on nothing else—as the multitudinous allusions in his plays bear witness. 
And this Book has behind it the impact of Eternity ! Were I asked to name 
the most momentous event in English history, without the least hesitation 
I would reply—the publication of the English Bible in 1611. Were I asked 
to point out the most influential Englishman that ever lived, I would name 
William Tyndale, the literary genius who laid the foundation for this superb 
achievement, and gave it stately structure, and fired the souls of other men 
to carry on the work. His name should be as familar to every Christian as 
the name of Lincoln is to every American youth. Alas, it is not so! What, 
then, can we do to banish the painful ignorance regarding the background of 
our English Bible ? 

For my part, when I approach the study of this supreme classic of English 
literature, I offer my students questions like the following, to awaken in 
them a spirit of eager inquiry : What Bible was read in church at Stratford 
in the year of Shakespeare’s baptism ? What Bible would Shakespeare have 
heard from a London pulpit in the days when he wrote his great tragedies— 
Hamlet and the rest ? What Bible had Edmund Spenser when he penned his 
Faerie Queene? From what Bible did Archbishop Cranmer read his text 
when he preached in Canterbury Cathedral? What Bible went with the 
Puritans from Scrooby to Holland? And furthermore, when I have dwelt 
on the lyric charm of some psalm, or the piercing pathos of Job, or the 
majestic oratory of Isaiah, or the rapturous music of the Apocalypse, I have 
challenged my students with questions like these : How long was this English 
in the making? Through what gifted workmen and what consecrated toil 
was this noble art achieved ? And the answers to these questions and to 
many others are to be found in the story of the inception and growth of our 


Supreme English Book. To that story I now turn—painfully conscious of | 


the fact that the limits of space will grant us only gleams of its epic grandeur. 

Among the many treasures in the Harvard Library is one that arouses in 
me a peculiar awe—a copy of the first edition of Erasmus’s Greek New 
Testament, dated 1516. I recall a morning in the Treasure Room when I 
turned to the Latin preface of this Greek Testament, and made a copy of 
those immortal words of Erasmus—the germinal thought that gave us 
the great vernacular versions—words which, translated in part, read as 
follows : 


“T vehemently dissent from those who would not have private 
persons read the Holy Scriptures nor have them translated into the 
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 wulgar tongues. . . . I would have all women read the Gospels atid the 
Epistles of Paul. Would that they were translated into all languages, 
so that not only Seotch and Irish, but Turks and Saracens might be able 
- to read and know them.” 


In this epochal passage we trace the beginning of our Authorised Version, and 
in the Greek texts of Erasmus we find the basis for the English New Testament 
of 1525. This English Testament was the first fair flower of a magnificerit 
obsession. Its inspired translator, William Tyndale, as a Gloticestershire 
youth, found open the door to the very best training that England accorded. 
Endowed with an unusual gift for acquiring languages, he attained at Oxford 
a master’s degree; and after Oxford there followed a period of study at 
Cambridge, where the great Erasmus had kindled a fresh enthusiasm for 
Greek. 

We find him next in his native county of Gloucester, engaged as chaplain 
and tutor in the manor house of Sir John Walsh. It was a hospitable home, 
and thither resorted in numbers church dignitaries and learned men. The 
young scholar, fresh from the universities, free from the trammels of ecclesi- 
astical tradition, and clear and vigorous and original in intellect, challenged 
attention by the significance of his words and a terribly matter-of-fact habit 
of confronting his antagonists with the manifest teaching of Scripture. He 
preached in the adjacent villages and in the great city of Bristol; and the 
rude priests of the region, congregating in alehouses, railed and raged against 
him. So, under the influence of his experience, he came to see more and more 
that the noblest service he could render his country was a trahslation of the 
New Testament into the langauge of his people. One day, in the heat of 
debate, he made the startling declaration : “ If God spare my life, ere many 
years I will cause a boy that driveth the plow to know more of the Scriptures 
than thou dost,”—strangely echoing the words of Erasmus: “I would the 
Seriptures were translated into all languages of all people. . . . I would that 
the husbandman might sing parts of them at his plow.” Tyndale had caught 
the torch from the hand of his master, Erasmus, and was ready to carry it 
forward ! 

I cannot here enter into the varied activities of the remaining years of 
his tempestuous life : his literary labours of various kinds, his controversies 
with Sir Thomas More, his work on the Old Testament afd his revisions of 
the New, the circumstances that led to his arrest, and his life in a prison near 
Brussels for sixteen months. The grandeur grows as the end draws on! Out 
of the blackness of his cell, he sends this letter to the governor of the fortress : 
“ And I ask to be allowed to have a lamp in the evening ; it is indeed weari- 
some sitting alone in the dark. But most of all I beg and beseech your 
clemency to be urgent with the commissary, that he will kindly permit me 
to have the Hebrew Bible, Hebrew grammar, and Hebrew dictionary, that 
I may pass the time in that study.” The scholar’s cry in the cheerless nights 
of winter, begging the favour of light—and books for solace ! 

Last scene of all: The wearisome trial ; a scaffold near the fortress ; the 
final prayer in a loud voice—“ Lord, open the King of England’s eyes ” ; 
the strangling cord and the consuming flames. But—an idea you cannot kill 
by fire! Nor can we think of him as dead! Along the corridors of Time, 
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and over all this earth of ours, in the rich music of his phrases we hear his 
own immortal voice ! 

At the time of his martyrdom in 1586, Tyndale had completed the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, with revisions ; and about one half of the Old 
Testament, including the part done in prison. I mentioned a while ago, as 
one mark of his distinction, the fact that he was able to fire the souls of other 
men to carry on his work. Many of the most competent and most conse- 
crated minds of England gave themselves to the task, producing five versions, 
in each of which we have essentially the work of Tyndale as he left it—and 
in each, furthermore, a notable contribution toward the ultimate result— 
the Authorised Version. I name them here: the Coverdale Bible, the 
Matthew’s Bible, the Great Bible, the Geneva Bible, the Bishop’s Bible. 

Each of these versions had its magnificent réle in this great drama. One 
of them I single out for special mention. Before me, as I write in the library 
of the University of Minnesota, lie three editions of the Geneva Bible. 
Wherever men realise the part this version played in the making of England, 
Scotland, and early America, reverence bids them bow their heads! Appear- 
ing in Geneva, shortly after the accession of Elizabeth, and four years before 
the birth of Shakespeare, it went through almost two hundred editions. 
Unlocking its treasures to Shakespeare and Milton, it lavished its wealth on 
drama and epic. It contributed scores of touches to the making of the lovely 
tale of Ruth in the classic words of our Bible. Indeed, in every part of our 
Bible we find evidence of the profound respect with which its readings were 
accepted by the men entrusted by King James with the solemn task of 
preparing a new version. Armed with this Book, the Puritan—as we see him 
in the immortal statue of Saint-Gaudens—flashed defiance at all the enemies 
of God. The men of Cromwell, fortified by brooding on its words, plunged 
into battle. Carried over frenzied seas, this Book became on the savage shores 
of New England the model after which men shaped a new society. By heroes 
steeped in its spirit were laid the foundations of Harvard. Its phrases 
resounded in scores of meeting-houses in the new settlement—and vitalised 
all the atmosphere in which men lived and moved and had their being. Yea, 
reverence bids us bow our heads ! , 

I have recalled in this paper some parts of the noble story of the Bible in 
England. I conclude with a vision. I point to Baylor University in Texas, 
which, through the zeal of a professor of English, has gathered the richest 
collection of Browningiana in all the world. I see here and there in this 
broad: land of ours a college president co-operating with his department of 
English in the great cultural adventure of making vivid, in like manner, this 
story of the Supreme English Book. I see them doing for the Bible what 
Professor Armstrong has done so notably for Browning. I see generations 
of students in a few choice colleges where culture is real—gathered about 
tables overspread with ancient Bibles—studying this grand story with their 
teachers of English, with the aid of hundreds of illuminating documents— 
speaking with veneration of heroes of far-off days: Bede and Wycliffe and 
Tyndale and Coverdale and Whittingham and all the others in a succession 
transcendently glorious ! 

GEORGE H. HARTWIG. 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
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THE SHAPE OF MODERN CULTURE. 


MARY EVELYN CLARKE, 
Professor of Philosophy, Smith College, U.S.A. 


I 


In the familiar myth of the minotaur Theseus succeeds in slaying the monster 
that stood in his way and escaping from the labyrinth by the aid of a thread 
which Ariadne had given him to mark his path. It is easy to construe this 
fantasy of an early civilisation in the approved psychological terms. The 
only point which may remain obscure is the nature of the wisdom which will 
extricate man from the labyrinth of his conflicting urges and enable him to 
overcome the lures of his animal nature to which, lacking it, he will fall a 
prey. The interpretation commonly offered is that it is the power to dis- 
criminate the directions favourable to life. This solution, however, demands 
a qualification which its sponsors, from Rousseau to Nietzsche, failed to make 
—that the trend shall not be toward the mere increase of animal vitality, 
which has too often led directly into the monster’s jaws, but toward the 
enrichment of life through experiences of a higher quality than those so far 
enjoyed. 

The power to determine which directions of experience will prove thus 
expansive has been the condition of advance in every civilisation from that 
of the Minoan authors of our myth to the modern democracy of the West. 
But it acquires a new importance in the contemporary world where the rapidly 
accelerating pace of social change makes a conservatism which fails to adjust 
to the emerging scene more dangerous than it was in an age that progressed 
at a more leisurely tempo with more lee-way for trial and error. Our modern 
situation is well described in a statement of Whitehead’s :— 


“‘ Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical 
maxims of business, our political economy, and our doctrines of educa- 
tion, are derived from a... tradition . . . warped by the vicious 
assumption that each generation will substantially live amid the condi- 
tions governing the lives of its fathers and will transmit these conditions 
to mould with equal force the lives of its children. We are living in the 
first period of human history for which this assumption is false. . . . The 
point is that in the past the time-span of important change was con- 
siderably longer than that of a single human life. . . . To-day (it) is 
considerably shorter . . . and accordingly our training must prepare indivi- 
duals to face a novelty of conditions.” 1 


But to prepare the coming generation for a situation that we may not 
live to experience and whose character is not yet clearly foreshadowed is a 
formidable task ; for “‘ there can be no preparation for the unknown.” It 
can be accomplished only through the possession of Ariadne’s guiding thread. 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Adveniures of Ideas (New York, 1937), pp. 117-8. (Italics mine.) 
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Or, as Whitehead goes on to point out, to obtain a foresight of the future we 
require such an understanding of present conditions as may give us some 
grasp of the novelty that is about to produce a measurable influence on it. 
There are no catastrophic breaks with the past. Human nature is grounded 
in a routine which its inertia will not lightly abandon. We must seek to 
understand the conditions of the routine and to weigh against them the sorts 
of novelty that are just beginning to affect the present situation. In this way 
we shall be able to judge what will persist and what types of modification are 
likely to occur in the immediate future. 

The difficulties involved in such an undertaking are not likely to be under- 
estimated. It implies the power to gain a perspective over the whole realm 
of existence and to communicate the vision. But no man has a profound 
understanding of more than one field. His knowledge of other subjects is 
ordinarily accepted on the authority of specialists therein and is thus popular 
knowledge. Now there is a time-lag in the adoption of beliefs from an 
external source. This is the significance of the truism that the heresies of 
one generation are the orthodoxy of the next. The majority of men are but 
vaguely aware of the work of pioneers outside their immediate sphere of 
interest and are certainly blind to their more far-reaching consequences. The 
contemporaries of St Augustine were still under the sway of Hellenistic 
culture. He records the effort it cost him to translate his outlook into the 
terms of the new theology of which he became the authority to the succeeding 
ages. The Scholastic system of ideas which gradually emerged remained in 
its turn the traditional belief up to the eighteenth century. This religious 
authority gradually gave place to a scientific one, but the latter has never 
embodied the latest discoveries of science. The popular view of the world 
to-day reflects the actual standpoint of scientists at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; and it is a familiar fact that, despite the enormous advance made 
in the physical sciences during the two intervening centuries, Newton’s cosmo- 
logy was still the foundation of this scheme of ideas. Its keynotes were the 
continuity and stability of the natural order, all of whose details were now 
accessible to investigation. The world was a mechanism, wound up by its 
Creator at its inception to run by its own laws. The only incalculable element 
in it was the mind of man which Newton’s predecessor, Descartes, in his zeal 
to present a nature following a wholly mechanical course, had left outside 
the physical realm, thus creating a dualism which has similarly commanded 
popular adherence to this day. 

It is true that this dichotomy has always encountered resistance from the 
side of science, and successive attempts have been made to bring the recal- 
citrant element into line with the order governing the rest of the universe. 
As Descartes himself pointed out, it is more reasonable to make earth- 
worms, caterpillars, and sponges move as machines do than to endow them 
with immortal souls! But, if so, where are we to draw the dividing line ? 
It is easy to extend the principle to cover the intelligent processes of elephants 
and apes, in the last resort of man himself: L’homme machine. Even the 
sciences of life, as they acquired a dominating influence on human thought, 
offered no effective opposition to the prevailing view. Evolution, as pre- 
sented by the Darwinists, was a mechanical process. Mass and energy being 
constant, a living species must be adapted to its environment or perish. The 
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protest of the vitalists that living organisms, whether caterpillars or homines 
sapientes, do not operate by mechanical laws was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. But this scientific mechanism has had little effect on popular thought, 
which continues to regard the human mind as belonging to a different order 
from the world machine. 

There is another anomaly in the popular outlook of to-day. The New- 
tonian physics dies hard, doubtless because it represents nature in the main 
as the senses apprehend it: as a world of solid objects in three-dimensional 
space moved by purely external forces. Few of us have learned to conceive 
it intellectually as a dynamic spatio-temporal process of a vibratory character, 
of which living organisms (or body-minds) are an indissoluble part. Yet the 
Zeitgeist frequently reveals an intuitive grasp of much that only those in the 
vanguard of knowledge could clearly explain, and men are dimly aware of 
their world as a flux in which they themselves are inextricably involved. Pre- 
sent trends in both the arts and the social sciences reflect this deeper zsthetic 
intuition. 

The increasing interest in historical studies is, for example, probably due 
less to the development of what is loosely called ‘‘ a historical sense,”’ which 
seems rather to be declining, than to the recognition that, in an apparently 
unstable situation, the only source of rational foresight is an understanding 
of the historical genesis of current conditions, intellectual, political, economic, 
and religious. A knowledge of history is a provision against the future. 

It is interesting to see how philosophies of history reflect the changing 
“climate of opinion.”” The nineteenth century controversy over free-will 
had its counterpart in the opposition between ‘“‘ the Great Man Theory,” 
which saw the trend of events as conditioned largely by the impact of great 
personalities on society and its institutions, and a Marxian determinism for 
which the course of history is a dialectical process on which human designs 
have no more effect than eddies on the surface of a stream. But contempor- 
aneously with the emergence of a philosophy of nature for which developing 
organisms and their changing environment are reciprocally determining, these 
antithetical views are reaching a synthesis, Writers like Arnold Toynbee and 
the American, Lewis Mumford, describe civilisations as evolving through 
interaction with a material (or mechanised social) environment which, so far 
from being fixed, is sufficiently plastic to offer a challenge to human wills, 
though these authors exhibit little direct acquaintance with current scientific 
trends. 

As is to be expected, the influence of recent science on philosophy itself 
has been more direct, since philosophers are necessarily conversant with con- 
temporary scientific developments. Here, however, it has excited two 
opposite reactions. One group, perceiving that their traditional task of 
unifying knowledge by relating the results achieved in the various scientific 
fields is being successfully accomplished by scientists themselves, who are 
unlikely to be influenced in their conclusions by the obiter dicta of meta- 
physicians, are confining themselves to philosophy’s other task, that of analys- 
ing scientific or popular concepts, or their linguistic expressions, and exhibit- 
ing their implications in a process of deduction yielding conclusions of mathe- 
matical certainty. A number of contemporary thinkers, however—I refer to 
such men as Whitehead and eeeinniieane to accept this limitation 
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of their function, have attempted a synthesis of the broadest generalisations 
to be derived inductively from present scientific knowledge. A changing 
universe cannot, they admit, be, as the philosophers of history supposed, a 
*‘ closed system,” the knowledge of it can never be all-embracing, but it 
should be possible to attain a broader perspective on the known world than 
can fairly be demanded of the specialist in any department of science, and 
to discover here and there unexpected consequences of this knowledge which 
may prove of both theoretical and practical importance through the foresight 
they yield of probable future change. 

It is however in the arts that we find the most unexpected and therefore 
most suggestive expression of a changing world. For this is surely the signific- 
ance of the pervasive pre-occupation with time seen, for instance, in the 
attempts to express a dynamic experience in such seemingly static media as 
sculpture, painting, even architecture, whose music is no longer frozen.1_ The 
experience of the passage through four-dimensional space-time is often 
expressed by what appears, viewed three-dimensionally, as spatial distor- 
tion. This is true even of forms from which all but an irreducible minimum 
of naturalistic content has been abstracted in order to represent simply the 
transition within the present moment from the phase just becoming past to 
that just emerging. The preference, too, of functional arts such as furniture 
design, or engineering, for “* stream-lined ” forms, which carry the eye onward 
in a rhythmic movement, has clearly the same motivation, for they represent 
little if any increase in efficiency. 

The treatment of time by writers like Virginia Woolf, or Proust, as the 
form of concrete experience and thus relative to this, in contrast to its 
abstract spatial representation on a clock-face, are doubtless due, like 
Debussy’s similar intuition in music, to the direct influence of Bergson’s 
doctrine of time as “‘ pure duration.” But the vogue of the stream-of-con- 
sciousness novel, or the’ experiments with time in popular drama (e.g. by 
Priestley and the author of Berkeley Square) exhibit the wider reverberations 
of scientific change. It is no accident either that the taste for more complex 
rhythms in the dynamic arts: music, poetry, the dance—even, to borrow a 
phrase of T. S. Eliot’s, for forms which contain but ‘‘ the ghost of a rhythm ” 
—should have developed in the era of the breakdown of Newtonian physics. 
If electrical radiation does not obey the laws of dynamics, if it is even a 
regular but discontinuous, 7.e. a pulsatory process, we should expect this 
characteristic to be reflected in the rhythmic arts. Yet few of those who in 
these divers ways are expressing their sense of a world in flux have a clear 
intellectual grasp of its features. 

The paradox is probably to be explained by the fact that, in the urgency 
of human situations, action precedes understanding, the practical application 
of knowledge proceeds on a minimum of theory. To quote a well-known 
saying of Bergson’s :— 


‘* If we kept strictly to what the historic and prehistoric period shows 
to be the constant characteristic of man and his intelligence, we should 
sae not homo sapiens but homo faber.” ? 

. F. Schelling, Philosophy of Art, ‘‘ Architecture is frozen music.’ 


. Bergson, Creative Evolution, English translation by Arthur Mitchell, New York, 
1981, p. 189. 
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It was not necessary, then, to wait for the revision of Darwin’s theory to'see 
that the process of adaptation between organism and environment was a two- 
sided one. The rapidly advancing control, even remoulding, of the physical 
world by human intelligence revealed it as plastic to man’s creative design, 
albeit the material clearly imposed limits on the creation. 


II 


The importance of a more universal acquaintance with the developments 
of modern science will be apparent, however, when it is realised that it is the 
exploitation of this dynamic environment during the last half century that 
has so enormously increased the tempo of social change. For, if we are to 
meet with intelligent foresight such discoveries as atom-smashing and radar, 
we need to modify our common sense view of the world in several ways. 

In the first place we must overcome the time-lag between the popular 
outlook and the new physics. To accomplish this we need to replace our 
traditional categories, which refer to the relatively static three-dimensional 
world that the classical physics described, by a new set of notions applicable 
to a dynamic system. We must substitute space-time for space, energy for 
matter, vibrations for waves, and must accustom ourselves to using these 
notions not only in theory but so far as possible in our practical activities, 
however little our senses may seem to support our assumptions. 

Secondly, the existence of such fields as bio-chemistry and bio-physics 
are evidence that the gaps between the sciences are closing up; and where 
everything is seen in inter-relation, even in interfusion, with everything else, 
aman must fulfill the proverbial requirement of ‘‘ knowing something about 
everything ” as a condition of “* knowing everything about something.” True, 
the fields of specialisation are growing narrower with the increase of detailed 
knowledge, but to be a mere specialist is no longer enough. 

Once these mental adjustments have been made it will become evident 
that, despite the necessarily incomplete character of advancing knowledge, 
the unity of the existing fields extends far beyond the limits of natural 
science, that indeed there is an intimate relationship between all the main 
departments of knowledge. 

It is largely because this interrelation has been overlooked that the 
proper balance between the claims of men’s practical and theoretical impulses 
has hitherto been so difficult to maintain. Many of the greatest scientists 
have insisted on the purely practical aim of scientific research. The Royal 
Society had its origin in an Invisible College of savants who, says Boyle, one 
of its founders, “‘ value no knowledge save as it hath a tendency to use.” This 
is quoted with approval by a distinguished contemporary scientist who claims 
to be upholding the scientific tradition from Bacon to Huxley when he 
asserts :— 


“The defects of the present content and outlook of humanistic 
education in a democratic society ... may ... be summed up in 
the single statement that knowledge is encouraged as a means to more 
knowledge instead of being a means to action.” 4 5 


1 Lancelot Hogben, Moncure Conway Lecture, The Retreat from Reason, American 
Edition, Northampton, Massachusetts, 1987, p. 11. 
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But there are many who still defend the theoretical function of pure science, 
e.g. Bertrand Russell, one of whose statements of this view may serve as 
an illustration :— 


‘* Disinterested curiosity, which is the source of almost all intellectual 
effort, finds with astonished delight that science can unveil secrets which 
might well have seemed for ever undiscoverable. The desire for a larger 
life and wider interests, for an escape from private circumstances, and 
even from the whole recurring cycle of birth and death, is fulfilled by the 
impersonal cosmic outlook as by nothing else.” 1 


The solution of the dilemma is not, however, really far to seek. The con- 
fusion arises from assuming, as Hogben does, that the common order of 
interest, dictated by basic human needs, affords a clue to the true order of 
value. For this encourages the pursuit of these interests at the expense of 
individual preferences for the enjoyment of art or literature or of the natural 
beauties of the earth, for an acquaintance with distant civilisations, or for 
other cultural goods, thus levelling human activity down to a monotonous 
routine in which all men’s rarer aspirations are denied, all variety lost. 

That the relation between the two types of goods is a more complex one 
has been persuasively argued by a contemporary German philosopher whose 
work merits more attention than it has so far received in this country. We 
estimate the worth of things, he points out, by two different criteria: the 
strength of the obligation to conserve them and the height of the achievement 
they represent. The demand for the recognition of certain fundamental 
rights, notably the rights to life and property, is unconditional. Thow shalt 
not kill, thou shalt not steal, are commandments found in every moral code 
from the most primitive to the most civilised, and the severest penalties are 
exacted for their transgression. Yet it is noteworthy that a respect for the 
lives and possessions of others excites no particular approbation, for nothing 
of great worth is thereby assured. Such goods represent but the minimum 
requirement of social existence. Does anyone attach much worth to mere life 
where nothing is superadded to make it desirable ? Or does any thoughtful 
person care greatly for the possession of material things save for the oppor- 
tunities they afford of some spiritual enrichment? It is intellectual or 
artistic achievement, heroism, or personal love, that inspire or exalt us, Yet 
the omission of these is never severely reprobated for they presuppose condi- 
tions that cannot be universally fulfilled. 

The order of value is expressed in the law :— 


**The higher value is always the more dependent, and in this sense 
the weaker; its fulfillment ... is raised upon the fulfillment of the 
lower values. But the more unconditioned, more elementary, and in 
this sense the stronger, value is always the lower. It is only a base for 
the good life, not a fulfillment of its meaning.” ? 

1 The Place of Science in a Liberal Education, in the volume Mysticism and Logic, 
American, New York, 1929, p. 45. 

2 Nikolai Hartmann, Ethics, English translation by Stanton Coilt, American Edition, 
New York, 1932, Vol. I, 1 Bp. 451-2. 

It is interesting to find this same law stated in somewhat more concrete language by a 


recent writer : 
“The materialist creed . . . confused the needs of survival with the needs of fulfill- 
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. It is, then, to the fact that it secures the more elementary goods, which 
are the most insistently demanded, that knowledge as a means to action owes 
its priority. Men must be able to live before they can think about living well ; 
and until the resources of nature have been so far explored and controlled 
that these primary needs can be mechanically supplied, leaving a surplus of 
leisure for higher pursuits, most men will remain immersed from birth to 
death in the struggle for mere survival with no chance to experience the 
goods of the mind. The most advanced societies have so far achieved such 
emancipation only for the few. It is the urgency of this situation that makes 
the pursuits of the scholar and the artist appear to some practical people 
removed from the realities of life in these days of stress, even sometimes 
inhumane—a fiddling while Rome is burning. The error in this—doubtless a 
legacy of the nineteenth century divorce of matter and spirit—lies in failing 
to see that the claim of the lower goods is stronger because they are a necessary 
condition of the higher. To insist, then, on the primacy of such knowledge is 
not to deny the immense importance of “ knowledge as a means to more 
knowledge,” but rather to make it possible. 


The natural integration or, to borrow a phrase of Kant’s, “‘ the architec- 
tonic ’’ of knowledge should now be manifest. It is because all other know- 
ledge rests in the last analysis on science that some measure of scientific 
training is essential to the educated man or woman of to-day. So long as 
men lived under a stable social system the principles of eighteneth-century 
political economy, for example, continued to command assent. But, in the 
fluid situation with which we are faced, the social sciences are shifting their 
foundations. Their future value will depend on how far they enable men to 
deal with the emerging situations, and this presupposes a knowledge of con- 
ditions outside their own domain. ‘‘ No man is politically educated,” Mr 
Hogben rightly insists, “‘ unless he has some knowledge of natural science ” 
which must on its side be ‘‘ adapted to the requirements of a rational curri- 
culum of humanistic studies.” 1 Here too, then, the gulf that divided the 
fields of knowledge is closing up. 

What is the proper chronological order of studies is a different question 
which it is unnecessary to discuss here. I would merely suggest that it is 
dangerous in educating men and women for the future society to neglect the 
development of those xsthetic intuitions through which alone things are 
enjoyed as ends in our zeal to train them in their use as means. Is there any 
value in discovering nature’s resources for use unless we know for what we want 
tousethem? And is the mere securing of life and property enough? Know- 
ledge as a means to action, however, means knowledge useful for some end, 
ment, whereas man’s life requires both. For survival the physiological needs are upper- 
most ; and the most imperative, obviously, are the needs for air and water; then food 
and shelter; . . . and so by degrees one passes to (the) social needs for communication 
and co-operation . . . In terms of life-fulfillment, however, this ascending scale... 
must be reversed. The most important needs from (this) standpoint ... . are those that 
promote spiritual growth: the needs for order, continuity, meaning, value, purpose and 
ern lo out of which language and poesy and music and science and art and religion 

Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man, New York, 1944, p. 418. 

1 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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which, it is commonly held, should in its turn be useful. Thus in limiting 
ourselves to this ‘we become involved in an indefinite regress. Even in a 
world of flux we should be able to arrest the passing moment long enough to 
distil its essence. This is the significance of Impressionist art whose very 
lack of didactic intention is instructive, for it reveals the only activity worth 
while for its own sake. Greek culture was founded on this insight. . 


“Tf,” says Aristotle, “ you take away from a living being action, and 
still more production, what is left but contemplation ? Therefore the 
activity of God, which surpasses all others in blessedness, must be con- 
templative ; and of human activities . . . that which is most akin to 
this must be most of the nature of happiness.” we 


Our modern utilitarian civilisation has obscured this truth—that the 
practical as such cannot be an end in itself. The natural sciences are indeed 
the necessary foundation of the architectonic of knowledge, the social sciences 
its pillars, but the humanities are the superstructure which give meaning and 
value to the whole. Mr Hogben and his associates have shown us where the 
foundations of modern knowledge are laid, but their programme for “ pro- 
viding young men and women against the coming age ”’ is scarcely sufficient. 
It is for others to design the edifice that shall arise on these foundations. 
There will be no gaps in its structure. Knowledge as a means to action will 
have the priority we grant to the “ stronger values ” which fulfil a universal 
need. But this leads on and gives much of its character to that “ useless 
knowledge,” including much of science itself, which men will continue to 
seek as the repository of those “ higher values ” whose enjoyment is “ the 
human activity most akin to the divine.” 

MARY EVELYN CLARKE. 
SmirH COLLEGE. 


1 Nichomachean Ethics, translated by W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1942, Bk. X, p. 8. 
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WORK AND THE COMMON MAN 
AN EMPLOYER OF LABOUR 


THERE has been almost as much talk during the last war, as there was 
between 1914-18, of the grand new world that was to follow. The man in 
the street, deluded before and disillusioned now, is apt to treat those who 
make these promises with scorn, and those who try to put them into effect 
with suspicion. It rarely seems to occur to him that the blame may con- 
ceivably rest on his shoulders rather than on those of the Government, and 
that he will never get what he has been promised unless he is prepared to 
work for it. During this war politicians no longer made the mistake of 1916-18 
in promising those who returned a land fit for heroes to live in ; instead, and 
with considerably more truth, they prophesied that the “* Age of the Common 
Man” was upon us. Social Security, Freedom from Want, Total Employ- 
ment, Family Allowances, Holidays with Pay, a fuller and more prolonged 
Education, more Recreation, the provision of Community Centres—were all 
to be pointers, not to the land fit for heroes to live in, but rather to the 
Dawning Age of the Common Man. In that age the State assumes the prime 
responsibility for the well being of the people, for their health, their educa- 
tion, their employment, their pension in old age, and the provision of those 
amenities which a full life desires and deserves. But as the State should 
express the will of those that constitute it, so it is that in the age which lies 
before.us the responsibility for the well being of any “ common man ” must 
be assumed by all “ common men.” Unfortunately this fact is so little under- 
stood that the “‘ Age of the Common Man” may well be shipwrecked upon 
the rocks that lie ahead. : 

Some attempt at education in these matters has recently been made, but 
it has been half-hearted and one-sided. In this connection there has been 
noticeable a tendency to lecture the business man on the motives which 
should actuate him in the conduct of his affairs. He is told that laissez faire 
has gone never to return, it being tacitly assumed in modern times that 
laissez faire has always meant “each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost.” As a matter of fact, originally it meant nothing of the kind; a 
more literal translation might well be “ let him work,” than which there is no 
better slogan for the business man, or indeed for any man to-day. Be that 
as it may, the employer is admonished that he is in business not to satisfy 
the mere profit motive but in the interests of the community as a whole, in 
that it is his job to produce for the community all that is required at a price 
which the community can pay. In other words, if he wants to take some- 
thing out he must put something in, his business being conceived not as a 
mere form of livelihood for himself but as a service to the State. 

In the “ Age of the Common Man,” the argument proceeds, Christianity 
must be very much more a part of our business life. If the appeal to service 
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rather than profit as the motive of business has received up to now but scant 
recognition, the appeal to Christianity in business dealings has evoked a more 
ready response. In this it would have been unnatural if the Church had not 
taken the lead, but statesmen, politicians, educationalists and members of 
other learned professions haye not been far behind. A mass meeting of 
Manchester business men was called in June, 1948, and, after a speech by the 
American Ambassador and others notable in many walks of life, it passed a 
resolution which declared “that the functional principles of Christianity 
should be acknowledged as the touchstone by which individuals and the 
country should judge one policy against another.” More recently the Chair- 
man of the Cotton Board has declared ‘‘ we must be in the cotton industry 
for more than a livelihood, more than mere profits. We must be in it because 
it is the sphere in which, by accident or choice, it is our lot and duty to serve 
our fellowmen and our country during Britain’s decade of. supreme. testing.” 

The realisation and the public expression of this truism is all to the good, 
but like many another truism the expression of it is one thing, and the 
application of it is a very much more difficult proposition. Indeed it is so 
difficult, and may be so unpopular, and to many so unpleasant, that there is 
an obvious tendency to fight shy of the implications, and much harm is done 
thereby. Christian principles apply to rich and poor alike, to employer and 
employee, and in every walk of life. If the mere business of pocket filling 
is to be discouraged i in the case of the business man, so also must it be dis- 
couraged in the case of those he employs. If the one must be actuated by 
Christian principles, and consider his work primarily as a service to his 
fellow men, so must the other through the excellence of his labour, and the 
consistency, reliability and extent of his output. In this connection, indeed, 
the Church might well consider whether it is not far more important to get 
Christianity into work than into the workshop, It is not only honesty but 
Christianity also that always pays in the long run, and a good job well done 
may be just as much a Christian act as any act of Christian mercy. If then 
“the fundamental principles of Christianity ” are to be “‘ the touchstone by 
which individuals and the country judge one policy against another,” let it 
be known that absenteeism, “ go slow” tactics, any policy that does not 
produce 100 per cent, quality and quantity for wages paid, is just as much a 
crime against the community as the process of pocket filling, and just as 
likely to drive the “‘ Age of the Common Man ” upon the rocks of delusion 
and destruction. 

The industrial set up in this country under a Labour Government slowly 
begins to emerge as a kind of pot pourri of nationalisation and individual 
enterprise, so mixed that the resulting aroma is not agreeable to any political 
party. There can be no doubt that Nationalisation when once it comes will 
have to stay, but no scheme of Nationalisation has yet been devised which 
has not been a bureaucrat’s paradise, and there is no reason to believe that the 
present Government can devise anything better. If then Nationalisation of 
industry—or even a part of industry—is to be a prominent feature of our 
industrial set up, the bureaucrat, just as much as the employer and employee 
under individual enterprise, must hold the Christian candle high. Here there 
must be no flickering light to make the shadow dance upon the walls, but a 
bright and steady flame that will bear comparison with those other guttering 
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candles which capital and labour have held thus far so unsteadily in the 
draught. To the bureaucrat will fall the control of the industrial machine ; 
the whole future of a trade, and the thousands of salaried executives and 
wage-earning craftsmen will be in his hands, whether his function be that of 
co-ordination or organisation or merely that of stamp licking. In this new 
world of bureaucracy there should be no room for the place-seeker or the 
place-keeper. ‘“‘ My job well done” must be the motto of the bureaucrat, 
and that is’an ideal not always easy of accomplishment in a vast organisation 
where each individual may appear to be no more significant to the onlooker 
than a star in the Milky Way. There is no more Christian principle than the 
Golden Rule, ‘ ‘* Do unto others as ye would have them do unto you,” but in 
a vast State organisation in which it is the duty of one part of the population 
to plan the lives of another part there is no Christian principle which the 
planners will find more difficult to put into operation. Yet in a brave new 
world where justice will have to be done to the Common Man if that world is 
not to be shipwrecked, the Golden Rule will have to be principle number one. 
It is indeed a heavy responsibility but a magnificent opportunity for the 
bureaucrat. 

In the present parlous state of our national finances there is but one 
salvation—work. The, Englishman should be as prepared to work as any 
continental who has had his home and his country scorched, seared and 
devastated i in war; our lot may appear better than theirs to-day, but if we 
do not work as they are working, it will be worse to-morrow. This is no 
moment for the Trade Unions to talk of the forty-hour week, nor for the 
business man to take it. But if he does take it there is enough voluntary 
work to be done to keep him and his kind busy, contented, interested, and 
inspired. There must be a greater readiness in the future to “‘ scorn delight 
and live laborious days.’’ Here is the opportunity for the Trade Union and 
the Employers’ Federation who wonder what is likely to be their rdle under 
a nationalised State economy, if that is to be. What more important work 
ean they do for the common man they seek to serve than, by a high standard 
of conduct and with a constant watchfulness, to stamp out inertia, idleness, 
absenteeism both of employer and employed, and everything that does not 
produce quantity married to quality. If there is not eproperation there will 
be chaos, 

__ The desire and the ability to work were never more apparent in this country 
than in the days following Dunkirk. The crisis and the need are as great 
to-day. Then there was leadership of a high order ;. the same leadership is 
required, now. The Government, in particular, should dress the nation by 
the right. Industrialists, Trade Unionists, leaders in every walk of life, the 
Common Man himself, and more especially the Church, should do the same. 
If the crisis was understood the inspiration would come. There would be no 
need then to talk of Christian principles in work; the Christian principles 
would assert themselves., Labour would no longer be merely laborious. 
Work alone can, save the Age of the Common Man; his work alone can 
provide those products and.services, that social security, those pensions and 
those educational facilities which he has been given to believe are his right, 
and his work alone can bung to him a true sense of happiness and fulfilment, 
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MORE’S UTOPIA. as vah 
ITS BEARING ON PRESENT CONDITIONS. _ 3 
ROBERT HAMILTON. or 


TuRovucHoutT the history of the world men have had an incurable tendency 
to create Utopias ; nor is this difficult to understand on the view that we are 
created by a perfect Being and designed for perfect happiness. But though the Ut 
we can never lose the desire for perfection, it is very easy to lose sight of God, of the 
while directing the desire upon the attainment of perfection in this world. 
We can and should seek to make an increasingly better world, but we 
can never make a perfect world; hence a being naturally designed for goods 
perfection, but without faith in God, will either succumb to complete exaliei 
despair, as do the more logical and consistent unbelievers, or else seek to aiil bc 
over-compensate for present evil by the illusion of a Utopia in the future. mitted 
This optimistic and illogical materialism is very typical of all modern forms Sin las 
of totalitarianism, and we shall never understand the significance of the 


violence and fanaticism of our time unless we grasp the atheistic Utopianism a 
behind it. which, 


St Thomas More, with his serene faith and unshakable realism, was the eaten 
last man to succumb to such an illusion. He wrote his Utopia, partly as an 


: imaginative literary fantasy, partly as a joke, and partly as an indictment of a. i 
. the evils of the time. In creating the kingdom of nowhere he satisfied all More’s 
three aims. He was able to express his literary art and imagination in the More’s 


conception, to allow free play for his humour in the novelty of th> situations, hold w 
and to show up the abuses of his time by contrasting Christian England with thidtts ¥y 
pagan Utopia. Whatever we may think of Utopia as an alternative to It 
Tudor England, the abuses which More attacked were genuine ; but like ) 


Bernard Shaw, he had a habit of introducing into the exposition of his most Noekis 
serious and deeply sincere convictions a note of satire and humour; and sdmipe 
like Shaw, he has been much misunderstood for it. Some have regarded i a 
Utopia as the mere whim of a humorist ; others as the work of a man who noe an 


believed in one thing and acted upon another, obscuring his more dangerous 
convictions with fantasy and wit. Both views are one-sided. Utopia is tioned 
partly a joke and partly serious, and we can only understand it in relation to The 
More’s life, and still more in relation to his death. ' 

In spite of its wit and originality, Utopia is, at times, rather tedious and 
verbose, and is said, by those who are familiar with More’s large output, to 
be inferior to many of his other works. Mgr. Hallett observes that More ives 
“poured out upon paper what was in his mind, making very few corrections and th 
in his MSS., and often writing sentences of enormous length ”—one, for nothi 
example, in the first book of Utopia (in Latin, of course) running to 72 lines, only hi 
followed, soon after, by another of 185 lines. He also remarks on More’s ere 
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love of “ writing for writing’s sake,” which explains much of the verbosity 
of Utopia. 

Although we cannot regard Utopia as representing More’s best work or 
his deepest convictions, its effect has been enormous, and we can be reasonably 
certain that it does contain ideas that, at the time of writing, he regarded 
as valuable. It is impossible to believe that when, towards the close of the 
book, he makes Hythloday say that he has 


‘declared and described unto you as truly as I could, the form and 
order of that commonwealth, which verily in my judgement is not only 
the best, but also that which alone of good right may claim and take 
upon it the name of a commonwealth or public weal,” 


he is entirely misleading us as to his own views. The totalitarian nature of 
the Utopian state was not necessarily uncongenial to a man living at the close 
of the Middle Ages. Tudor England was less free than modern England in 
many ways. The power of the Crown was absolute, and it was easy for any- 
one, from the highest to the lowest in the land, to forfeit his life and his 
goods for so-called treason. The Tudor Age, says Professor Chambers, 
exalted government. ‘‘ The King is ‘ the image of God’s majesty ’: to him, 
and to his Government, the divine office of rule and punishment is com- 
mitted.”” No modern dictator had more power than a Tudor monarch. In 
the last resort he owned everything, since he had the power to confiscate all 
property for treason. This meant, in a socialistic sense, that the State, i.e. 
the King, had absolute power. At the side of the Crown was the Church 
which, in her social aspect, pervaded the life of the individual to an extent 
that might be called totalitarian by those who regard religion as a matter of 
personal taste. So we see that the climate in which Utopia was written 
was, in many ways, favourable to its conception. We must also remember 
More’s debt to Plato whose theory of government was decidedly totalitarian. 
More’s own temperament seems to have been “ communistic ”; his house- 
hold was a minutely regulated communal affair containing much less freedom 
than would be found in a modern English worker’s home. 

It is clear, then, that when More wrote Utopia he was not, as regards 
social organisation, giving anything very novel to his age. But his book was 
certainly a novelty to the men of the nineteenth century, heirs of an anarchic, 
competitive society which had lost all sense of unity. They attempted to 
apply the ideas of Utopia, a small, voluntarily-communistic island, to the 
modern industrial age. The social organisation of the Utopians was regarded 
as the ideal: the religious basis, without which alone such a society func- 
tioned, was rejected. 

_ The book falls into two parts, the first dealing with abuses at home, the 
second with Utopia. In the first book, More deplores the number of ignorant 
serving men who attend on the idle rich. Knowing nothing but luxury and 
idleness, they easily become thieves when out of work. This leads to a 
discussion of capital punishment for theft. More argues that it is too severe, 
and that if a thief and a homicide receive the same punishment, there is 
nothing to prevent the thief from finishing off a victim he would otherwise 
only have robbed. He speaks of the widespread destruction of agricultural 
land and houses by rich men who desire to increase their wealth through sheep 
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pas . “Suffer not these rich men to; buy up all, to engross, and, fore- 
stall, and with their monopoly to keep the market alone as pleases.them.” 
In a passage that recalls Shaw’s denunciation.of poverty asa crime he 
argues that “ wrangling, quarrelling, brawling, and chiding ” are the result 
of poverty, though later he contradicts this; by saying that “ the poor, be 
lowly, simple, and by their daily labour more profitable to the common 
wealth than to themselves.” (In each case it is Hythloday speaking.) More 
is a realist, and sees that injustice and inequality will never be entirely 
abolished from the earth, since they proceed from the essential nature of 
man. Nevertheless, he says, you “ must not forsake the ship in a tempest, 
because you cannot rule and keep down the winds.” More’s idea of how to 
keep the ae afloat, guy serious, part fantasy, is in the second book of 
Utopia. 

The etieied structure of Utopia has been so odzeitebly. summarised by Lord 
Russell of Killowen that one cannot do better than quote his‘own words. 
(The italics are mine, to bring out significant points.) ; 


“‘ First and foremost is the Communism of Utopia: The Whole is island 
is one family or household, divided into various units, the smaller or 
basic units being the families of kinsfolk with a minimum of ten and a 
maximum of sixteen children of the age of fourteen years or thereabouts, 
all necessary adjustments being made by transférs from one family to 
another, Thirty families are ruled by a Philarche whose chief duty it is 
to see that no one is idle. Ten Philarches and their three hundred families 
are under a Chief Philarche, and the Prince is chosen by the Philarchés. 
Each group of the thirty families has its common dining-hall. Everyone 
works for the common good, be it in husbandry or other crafts and 
sciences, and since everyone works (or nearly everyone, for some for 
good reasons are ewempted) there is no need for any to work unduly long 
hours. Indeed the hours of labour are restricted to six hours. ” 


Now it cannot be denied that there is precious little of what a modern 
Englishman would calJ freedom in Utopia,| There are beautiful cities, and a 
flourishing agriculture ; multiple crafts, and just laws. But they are bought 
at too high a price. The citizens of Utopia are “‘ suffered and permitted ” to 
change their occupation (direction of labour), and in order that they should 
not waste their leisure in “riot or slothfulness ” they are “licensed” to 
bestow their time in some useful recreation (planned. leisure). In a footnote 
to this passage, Mgr. Hallett unconsciously reveals that. Utopia was a servile 
state when he remarks that More would not allow his servants to waste their 
time in vain amusements—an apt comparison of the citizens of Utopia, with 
servants. More’s own practice of adopting relatives into his own house may 
partly explain the attitude of the Utopians towards children., In Utopia, 
the family seems to be subsidiary to the community—a prophetic adumbra- 
tion of the Soviet system. Many other things make us think of modern 
Russia—the drabness of clothing, the use of women in labour and im war, 
the need for permission to visit another city, the labour. camps for prisoners 
of war, the preference for practical thought rather than. techephyejcss and. the 
hedonistic trend of the morals. 

It is, however, essential to remember that Utopia was a ehebee society 
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and a small society, whereas modern totalitarianism is imposed, from above, 
upon a vast amorphous mass. But precisely because Utopia works so well 
within its limits, it can ensnare sincere communists like Kautsky, who accept 
it as the only genuine More, and dismiss the reality of his Faith as psycho- 
pathology. In medieval society totalitarianism was tolerable: in the modern 
world of mass and mechanisation it is absolutely intolerable. The greater 
the mass, the greater the need for decentralisation, lest. me mass turn into 
a monster. 

‘The modern Socialist argues that in the ettenpinbaly) opiesite direction. 
The more the mass, he believes, the greater the need for centralisation and 
state control. But it is impossible to have state ownership without loss of 
liberty. As we saw when considering the Tudor monarchy, there is a sense 
in which all states, whatever their political complexion, do finally, and in the 
last resort, own everything. But in democratic states, this ultimate owner- 
ship is theoretical rather than practical, and only becomes operative in time 
of war. War is the invariable begettor of state tyranny. It was the war of 
1914-18 which brought about the totalitarian states of Russia, Italy and 
Germany, and inaugurated the entire Communist-Fascist movement. In 
Utopia, More returns to the subject of war again and again. He himself hated 
war; yet the Utopians, as befits a totalitarian state, were in many ways 
aggressive, and one of their reasons for war recalls the Soviet argument that 
nations like Poland, having a class, can be 
says More, 


ws they count this the most just cause of war, when any people holdeth 
a piece of ground void and vacant to no good nor profitable use, keeping 
others from the use and possession of it, which notwithstanding by the 
law of nature ought thereof to be nourished and relieved.” 


They will also go to war if any of their men in another country be mained 
or killed, and they be not recompensed. Again, “ people fighteth for the 
Utopians against all nations, because they give them greater wages than any 
other nation will.” Like the totalitarian countries to-day, they produce 
great armaments. “Engines for war they devise and invent wondrous 
wittily.” When the battle is won, they burden their enemies ‘“ with the 
whole charge of their expenses, which they demand of them partly in money 
to be kept for like use of battle, and partly in lands of great reventes to be 
paid unto them yearly for ever.” Fortunately the size of Utopia, and the 
limitations of medieval armaments, rendered the application of these prin- 
ciples comparatively harmless ; but we know the application of such principles 
in the modern world, since we have experienced it in two devastating wars. 
Modern totalitarianism has arisen from a combination of mass, mechanisa- 
tion and war. We can better understand the effect of the masses by borrowing 
the terminology of psychoanalysis. If we regard the mass as the social 
unconscious, vast, inarticulate, ruthless. dynamic, and the élite as the 
conscious, rational and visionary element, guiding and directing the mass, we 
shall see that just as, in neurosis, the uncoriscious gets out of hand and 
dominates the conscious, so, in the social neurosis of revolution and war, 
the masses tend to get out of hand, overthrowing the élite, and creating a 
new imago—the totalitarian party. The party utilises mechanisation, and 
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above all, mechanised armaments, as its driving force, and total war results. Nov 
War, in turn, strengthens the totalitarian states, and the disintegration of much t 
civilisation proceeds, the opi 


How can we call a halt to this terrible suicidal process ? The only effective have b 
answer is decentralisation. But how to decentralise a mass-urban world is elected 
an almost insoluble problem. The chief hope, at the moment, is a combination then ca 
of the Church and the trade unions. An effective Christianity expounding the In his 
basis of natural law, together with ownership by self-directing unions and central: 
guilds and local government by town and borough councils, might break the fare: i 
power of totalitarianism. To-day, that power, whether capitalist or socialist, decentr 
is growing everywhere. Capitalism is power held by rich men : socialism is derived 
power held by bureaucrats. The first derives from the ownership of capital, secular, 
the secord from the ownership of the means of production. But neither tributis 
capitalists nor the State have the right to own. The people should own and wh 
through their own unions and guilds. For example, to-day the railways are J . may ha 


owned by the rich, while to-morrow, under socialism, they may be owned We 
by a bureaucratic clique called the State; but in justice they should be it was f 
owned by the railwaymen through their unions, It is, of course, much centred 


simpler to have ownership by the rich or by the State, and man, being as in ni 
incurably indolent, prefers the easy way. If history teaches anything, he the stat 
would rather be a contented slave than a str:ving free-man. with all 
Yet it is quite possible to have unions who elect a board of directors from because 
their own best men, changing them from time to time as a break on the founded 
concentration of power, with local rural and borough councils running the are imp: 
country, and electing a parliament of their own best members whenever a reject G 
national s'tuation arose. One of the most powerful weapons we have in of the ¢ 
bringing about decentralisation is the strike ; and it is possible that a properly godless - 
organised general strike would abolish the totalitarian state more effectively secular 
than anything else, providing the union leaders knew what they wanted, 7.e. neurosis 
decentralisation, and did not betray the workers to a party.' At the present as thou; 
day the union leaders are party men, and little can be hoped for from the 
majority of them. They have become false to their original aim which was 


to protect the workers against exploitation by any individual, group, or ame 
party, whether capitalist or socialist. No union can function adequately bro 
unless it is an absolutely non-party, non-state organisation. But even if the not 
unions succeeded in bringing about decentralisation, in order that a decentral- dot 
ised state may hang together, two things would have to have general effect : her 
the law, and the Crown—the law as an impersonal application of traditional * 

procedure, administered as to its practical organisation by the lawyers guild, fro1 
and the Crown as the impersonal representative of national unity, calling the bre 
parliaments or assemblies from the unions and guilds, and presiding over Whe 
them. The Crown, in the words of Gerald Heard, should be the being of the # challeng 
nation, in contrast to the executive which should be the doing. told us 


1 A general strike on a universal scale might also abolish war. A world union, calling world a1 
a general strike in every country immediately any state declared war, would be formidable. Rite) tes ¢ 
The inconvenience and suffering caused by such a strike over a few months would be WwW tO.< 
infinitely preferable to the years of horror and ruin caused by a war. I put forward the was the 
suggestion with great urgency—that non-political trade and professional unions should 
be st ned everywhere, and a world union, independent of national bodies suchas the 
e or U.N.O., should be set up with the avowed aim of calling of a world-wide general 
strike in the event of war. 
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Now the curious thing is that More describes Utopia as being run on very 
much these lines. There seems to have been no centralised control, and in 
the opinion of Mgr. Hallett, no king or absolute ruler. Ownership seems to 
have been by groups, the heads of which were elected and who, in turn, 
elected the princes, who were really mayors or heads of the towns. How 
then can Utopia be a totalitarian state ? There is some inconsistency here. 
In his general account of Utopia, More gives the impression of a state 
centralised, planned, and controlled, able to wage total and victorious war- 
fare: in his more detailed account of its constitution he describes it as a 
decentralised guild state. The contradiction in More’s mind may have 
derived from the effect of the two-fold nature of medieval society: the 
secular, monarchical, centralised state, side by side with the religious, dis- 
tributist, guild state. In the later Middle Ages the secular idea predominated, 
and when More wrote the two were contending together, and the conflict 


-may have been reflected in his work. 


We cannot deny that the general practice of Utopia is totalitarian ; but 
it was founded upon belief in God, whereas modern totalitarianism, whether 
centred in class as in communism, in the state as in fascism, or in the nation 
as in national socialism, is always fundamentally godless. The proletariat, 
the state, the nation, are absolute, and will brook no rival. More’s Utopia, 
with all its interference and regimentation, was capable of survival, not only 
because it was voluntary and on a relatively small scale, but because it was 
founded upon God. Modern Utopias are doomed, not so much because they 
are imposed from above, and are massified and mechanised, but because they 
reject God. It is one of the supreme ironies of all time that a work by one 
of the greatest Catholic saints and martyrs should have become a bible of 
godless totalitarianism. For no one saw more clearly than More that nothing 
secular can overcome the deep-seated egoism that lies behind all sin and 
neurosis, and is the real cause of social evil. And at the very end of Utopia, 
as though to warn the over-optimistic reader, he writes : 


* And I doubt not that either the respect of every man’s private 
commodity, or else the authority of our Saviour Christ . . . would have 
brought all the world long ago into the laws of this weal public, if it were 
not that one only beast, the princess and mother of all mischief, Pride, 
doth withstand and let it. She measureth not wealth and prosperity by 
her own commodities, but by the misery and incommodities of others. 

. . This hellhound creepeth into men’s hearts, and plucketh them back 
from entering the right path of life, and is so deeply rooted in men’s 
breasts that she cannot be plucked out.” 


When pride, and all the power of the State, in the person of Bieler Tudor 
challenged More’s integrity, he answered with his death. In Utopia, which 
told us how to live, he failed to solve the problem of the kingdom of this 
world and the kingdom of God ; but in The Four Last Things, which told us 
how to die, he did solve it. And that which, at last, united earth and heaven 
was the scaffold. 

: ROBERT HAMILTON. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SIN IN GENESIS, AND 
A MISSING LEGEND. 


ARTHUR GEDDES. 


I. Toe Epen Lecenp :)‘‘ Fatt” or FULFILMENT ? 


In “ Creation, a Study of the Contrasted Accounts in Genesis,” 1 evidence 
was given to show that the command, “ Be fruitful and fill the earth,” given 
to man and woman by God (Elohim), in the first great legend, begins to be 
carried out, as if in fulfilment, in the second, that of Eden. But in this 
legend, fruitfulness can only be achieved by disobeying the god, Yahweh (or 
Jahveh)—who is not to be confused with God, Elohim. The central episode 
of the Eden legend opens with initiation by the clever phallic serpent ; it 
continues with the eating by the man and woman together of the sacramental 
fruit which is “ good for food; a delight to the eyes, and to be desired to 
make one wise (experienced),” followed by the wearing of fig leaves to bring 
fruitfulness ; and it culminates with the man’s joyous acclamation of his 
mate as the “‘ mother of all ‘ Living,’ ” Eve. But with the shock of parental 
responsibility, the €xpectation of pain in childbirth, and the sense of an ever- 
present threat of death to one another and to self, joy is clouded. These coming 
trials—of which not a hint is given in the optimism of the first legend—are 
vividly symbolised by the curses of the jealous god Yahweh, and his con- 
federates. In spite of him, the pair cleave to one another and set forth to face 
the life of parenthood and fabour, together. 

Here, then, is a poetic tale of awakening love, initiation and hope of 
children, and of fidelity, courage, and labour faced together by man and wife. 
Can it be this and at the same time be a tale of the origin of sin, the story 
of ‘the Fall’? ? Is not the Eden tale the story of “* Fulfilment ” ? 

In spite of what—in the light of the evidence indicated—would seem to 
be the true, original purport of the Eden legend, its symbols and action came 
to be associated with sin and its punishment, by the doctrines of “‘ the Fall.” 
According to these doctrines, blame is especially attached to “‘ woman ”’ ; 
her ‘‘ disobedience ’’ was itself a sin, as was man’s weakness in yielding to 
her; “ original sin” is ascribed to children at birth and death is explained 
as a punishment. The eating of the fruit being—in this legend—forbidden, 
is associated doctrinally with an obscurely immoral element in mating, or 
with an ambitious and blasphemous pride in man, who would wrongly make 
himself equal with ‘‘ God,”—God, Elohim, of the first legend being equated 
with the Yahweh-god of the second one. These strange, but still ‘* orthodox,” 
doctrines have had profound and far-reaching effects upon thought and 
society. 

The purpose of this essay. is to consider two aspects of what the evidence 
would show to be this historic misinterpretation. The first is the false asso- 

1 References at end. : 
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ciations which misunderstanding has lent’ to the symbols, of the Eden tale. 
These should be cleared away if the tale is to recover its true significance. 
The second aspect is that, owing to the ancient desire for some account of 


_ the origin of evil-doing and sin, the Eden tale has done duty, too long, for 


one which is simply absent from the Bible. This is not the place to attempt 
an answer to an historical question suggested by this aspect: did the absence 
of a myth genuinely dealing with evil-doing and sin contribute to the per- 
version of the Eden legend, or did its perversion stifle the birth of a genuine 
myth of sin? But it is appropriate to ask what form such a myth might 
have taken had the Creation imagery been followed up and completed in a 
third legend. Indeed—if we admit an abiding, poetic and imaginative need 
for a dramatic myth of the origin of world-wide evil-doing—it is right to ask 
what form it should still take if it is to be true to the history, destiny’ and 
nature of mankind. 


II. Sympoits oF EDEN, AND THEIR ORIGINAL SIGNIFICANCE 


These symbols have come to be so strongly associated with doctrines of 
sin,” in the minds of those steeped in theology and unacquainted at first 
err with their widespread and continued use in an 1 original sense, that a 
word is called for upon this aspect. 
In the first place, the object of a symbol being to convey a meaning, yet 
(if advisable) to veil it, we need not be surprised that, ‘when the explanation 
is given in cold blood, it may shock us ; but it is then the explanation, rather 
than the symbol, which shocks. This remains true of its original meaning 
even when a symbol of fruitfulness and union such as the fig may have been 
perverted and become a mere sign of obscenity or a catchword of contempt, 
as latterly in the Mediterranean. One may cite “ A figo for thy friendship ” 
(a soldier’s oath in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part TI), “ a fig for that,” or 
common oaths and words of to-day of which the etymology is utterly unkown 
to most of their users! There are great differences between the standards of 
usage upheld, say, by a childless Bantu couple to-day who believe that an 
apron or girdle of fig leaves will help to make a barren wife fruitful, by an 
ancient Sumerian or Syrian peasant story-teller and his audience, by a 
“Father” of the Latin Church, or by a Michael Angelo, who, in picturing 
the Eden tale drew a serpent between two figs, as a phallic emblem (de 
Gubernatis, 1878). But however different “‘ the values ” each of these four 
representative types would have set upon human experience and its rites, all 
four have shown a remarkable measure of agreement upon the literal mean- 
ings of the Eden symbols, in associating these with union for fruitfulness. 
Secondly, in the Hebraic religions the serpent has come to be so strongly 
identified with evil that it may take an effort of imagination to realise the 
way in which the symbol is regarded in lands where other symbols of the tale 
still maintain their original sense. For this, as for other symbols, one must 
try to recover older ways of thinking, and also allow for spontaneous 
wonder. 
' For example, I remember on an Indian country road seeing a snake dart 
into a hole as I approached, and noting how a Muslim villager who accom- 
panied me thrust a stick down the hole, cursed it, as an evil thing and an 
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image of Satan, while a Hindu quietly watched, unmolesting. Now, much as 
it might shock my Muslim village friend, I confess that my own sense of 
admiration and wonder greatly exceeded any sense of fear or evil when, in an 
Assam jungle, I once beheld a magnificent serpent—admittedly at a respect- 
ful distance ; I should add that, being alone, I had no cause for fear on behalf 
of anyone else, such as might assail a woman when accompanied by a child. 
In the breast of Solomon himself, wonder, not fear or horror of evil, prevailed 
when he spoke of three marvels, yea four: ‘‘ The way of a vulture in the air ; 
the way of a serpent upon a crag ; the way of a ship in the heart of the sea ; 
and the way of a man with a woman ” (Prov. xxx). Are Solomon’s poetic 
images, particularly the serpent and its “way,” also traditional erotic 
symbols, in which the physical facts of sex are implicit in the imagery of 
wonder ? Let it suffice that, throughout the wide domain of regional culture 
with which we are concerned, the “ subtil serpent ” is not only an object of 
wonder and awe, but has been, and still is, closely connected with wisdom 
and with the mystery of fruitfulness springing from the union of water and 
earth, of male and female, man and woman. 

Lastly, Yahweh’s dramatic denial to the pair of life for ever, has made 
even normal, timely death to be regarded, not as a fitting rest, but rather 
as a, punishment for sin, for “ disobedience ’’ and wicked “‘ pride.”” According 
to orthodox theology the legend signifies that man in his pride would vainly 
seek to make himself the equal of God in Knowledge and Immortality, and 
that for this, God in His wisdom punished man. 

Yet an unbiassed study of the legend makes it clear that (to the teller of 
the tale) these gods or spirits thought the effort far from vain; they feared 
man! Then Yahweh-God said ‘‘ See, the man is become as one of us ”— 
able to tell what can do good from what can do harm—‘ and now suppose 
he were to take of the tree of life also and, eating it, live for ever!” So 
Yahweh-God expelled him, to till the ground from which he was taken and 
to which (according to the curse) he must return. The doom of expulsion 
and the threat of death bring a final note of human experience, missing in the 
cosmic legend. Is not this dark vision common to human lovers? It is the 
first strong light of love which throws the first deep shadow of mortality— 
the fear lest untimely death fall upon a well-beloved mate or tender child. 

In this, as in others of the great early myths in which human life and 
effort are helped or hindered by the gods, we find a mingling of many strands. 
It could hardly be otherwise where primitive knowledge and imagination 
were groping their way in life. Indeed, human experience, eternally and 
incomprehensibly, mingles strands of joy and of sorrow, fulfilment and frus- 
tration, attainment and irreparable loss. Taking first the symbolic imagery 
of the Eden tale, one may well feel an element of essential truth to life in 
most of its sacramental symbols, of fruitfulness and labour, yet be revolted 
by its associations of fertility and wisdom with a serpent—even while recog- 
nising these associations in contemporary agricultural faiths to-day, through- 
out the wide region in which the Eden symbolism once formed a language 
apparently common to all peasant cultures. 

As to the gods, and the part of Yahweh in Eden, what can we do but 
admit that mingled experiences of joy with pain, the mingled “ kindness 
and cruelty ” inflicted by what is now conveniently called “* Nature,”’ cannot 
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be personified for primitive man by a God who is wholly benign ? Mingled 
experience inevitably called forth personifications, deities, in whom friend- 
ship is mingled with jealousy, and beneficence alternates with acts of anger 
and malevolence. For that reason, alone, the dramatic power of the Bible 
would gain enormously by a frank restoration of the name Yahweh, wherever 
it originally occurred. Antitheses of experience and response, which are 
expressed in the groups of legends telling respectively of Elohim or of Yahweh, 
would be restored. The present confusion between the two names—so 
manifest in the doctrinal confusion as to the very first two legends of Genesis 
—would be corrected. In church and school, in college and study, the gain 
would be immense. 

To sum up, we may say that the first legend of creation expresses joy of 
life in fullness of hope ; and the second, the mingling of youthful joy with the 
certainty of pain and hardship to come, and the threat of danger and bereave- 
ment. But not until the third legend, that of Cain and Abel, does there 
appear an account of sin and evil-doing. To this question we must now turn, 
asking how far this legend can be found adequate compared to the first at 
with their undoubted power. 


Ill. THe Oricin or Sin: THE QUEST OF AN ABSENT MyTH 


Although not without dramatic episodes, the story of Cain has taken a 
comparatively low place among Bible legends, and its influence upon doctrine 
has been relatively small. Nor does it seem to deserve a higher place, whether 
as a dramatic tale or as a basis for theology. The murderer’s oblique lie, “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper? ”’, has certainly struck the imagination. And 
Yahweh’s first speech to Cain is deeply suggestive : “* If you have been doing 
right, should you not be happy? ...” Yet after the murder, no hint is 
given of Cain’s feelings, whether of guilty apprehension, grim satisfaction, or 
repentance ; and not action alone, but feeling, is the life-blood of a great 
story. Finally, when sentence of vagabondage has been pronounced, it is 
not merely lightened at Cain’s plea that it is “ too hard,” it is practically 
revoked ; in fact, special protection of sevenfold vengeance is given to the 
murderer. Cain settles down elsewhere, founds a city and has a numerous 
progeny—whose own views on the taking of life appear to be summed up in 
Lamech’s pronouncement to his wives: “ I kill a man for wounding me, and 
a boy for striking me !” 

As a basis for theology, the story will not bear scrutiny. Later in Genesis, 
what constitutes “‘ wickedness,” such as might justify Yahweh in “ blotting 
men (and animals) off the face of the ground” by the Flood, remains 
undefined. 

Since neither of the two legends of Creation speak of sin—but respectively 
of a divine blessing and command, and of human fulfilment—and since those 
of Cain and of the Flood offer little enlightenment, it is seen that Genesis 
not only lacks any attempt at a reasoned account of the nature and origin 
of sin, but even lacks a dramatic myth portraying these. In our own time, 
the sciences of man and philosophy are reaching towards a fresh understand- 
ing of the nature of evil. Modern reason does not seek for intellectual truth 
—it has too 
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good cause to fear these names. Yet reason alone cannot suffice. Theimmense | conquest 
historic hold of the doctrines of “‘ the Fall ” not only upon the mind, but upon § the sanc 
the imagination, of the Occident argues a deep-rooted demand or need for ff his unde 
mythic drama, mythic poetry, to personify new and truer concepts. The poets § not this 
themselves have felt this, from Milton to Verhaeren. Poet, dramatist and § history ? 
prophet must make, for what Michelet called ‘‘ The Bible of Humanity,” a | own tim 
third, still missing legend facing the world-wide power of evil-doing from pre- | upon by 
history. It must accord with geographical, historical and sociological under- § the miss 
standing, and be lit with imaginative insight. Let us ask first, what should Too 1 
be its historical foundation. Its fragments lie scattered throughout the | imperial 
Scriptures. for pries' 
The scholarship of leisure has too long under-estimated the overwhelming | pittance 
importance of an adequate supply of food (and other necessaries) in stabilising lay their 
society. So long as more food can be found to keep pace with the growth of | wrong, t 
population, peace is possible, and—with peace—the cultivation of the arts, | aggressic 
of intercourse, of goodwill among men, of human virtues. But so soon as the j terrible | 
local and regional food supply—or pacific means to add to it—ceases to meet ff stress o1 
the natural and “ divinely commanded ” increases in family, clan and com- § comman 
munity, the only alternative to starvation lies in a choice between two f fails? T 
courses. The first is crime or oppression at home—one which the members of [ is time t: 
simple and homogeneous communities are remarkably loth to adopt, as the | greed an 
mutual forbearance of fellow-villagers in time of famine has shown, the world | hunger a 
over. The second is migration to new fields and pastures, a course which | mate wh 
sooner or later arouses conflicts, and passes into invasion or enslavement of a 
one side or the other, with the employment of force or fraud, or both together. | Eomsu 
The human virtues become reversed. Forbearance towards the stranger— 
“‘ the foreigner, the enemy ”—~is called weakness, while brutality to the foe 
or cunning toward the client are accounted virtues. War lords and kings | GeppEs, / 


arise, The king’s device is a beast of prey, and God becomes “ the God of | - che 

battles,” King of kings. Once the war is won and lost—be it war of force tior 

or war of fraud—what power is left to set a limit of evil, what final sanction + AY 

remains against sin? Consider this constantly recurrent crisis, in Biblical 

imagery. VERHAERE 
When, from natural urge reinforced by priestly behest, the first command J" S 

of Elohim has been obeyed until men have so multiplied that they have filled J _ 


their earth, then—unless new means of food-production or exchange are 
found in time—Elohim’s promise of fruitfulness in plant and animal ceases 
to be fulfilled. Men lose “ the dominion over fruitful plant and animal ” 
which their labour had won. Thenceforward Yahweh’s curse is felt to the 
full, until even Yahweh might be appalled. Not only does the Man sweat, 
but sweats in vain. His exhausted, over-crowded earth ceases to yield him 
bread : ‘ only thorns will come,” and famine stalks over the land. Not only 
does Eve bear in pain; she sees death take away the child at her withering 
breast. Then a Voice—that of Yahweh himself—calls upon the Man it 
cursed, and upon his sons, to go forth and take from others, or die; and 
Eve, in her despair, cries to them as they go, “Take and spare not, or be 
aceounted cowards !’” Once this turmoil has begun, there is no rein to hold 
back force or fraud. No restraint is left upon murder and massacre, greed 
and hate, upon rape after battle and coneubinage following slaughter and 
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conquest ; none upon the purchase of the poor and their children, none upon 
the sanctioned lusts of warrior-king and land-lord, of merchant-prince and 
his underlings, nor upon the sloth of the powerful that breeds slavery. Is 
not this vision of how evil begets sin, verifiable, back through history to pre- 
history ? Have we not seen it renewed, with cumulative force, twice in our 
own time? Even now, famine is spreading, and the innocents are preyed 
upon by fraud! Is not this—sketched in a few crude words—an outline of 
the missing legend ? 

Too many of the prophets have been demagogues of tribal, national or 
imperial expansion ; and their words still too often pass as Holy Writ. As 
for priest, pastor and theologian, they have too long lived humbly upon the 
pittance given by lord and king who boast their descent from conquerors and 
lay their claims on force. Too many have stayed silent in the face of secular 
wrong, too few have spoken. Remembering all that forceful fraud and 
aggression means, all that final conquest would have meant, in the last few 
terrible years, is it not clearer than ever that theology has laid too much 
stress on inherent, individual sinfulness, far too little upon all that the 
command of Elohim and the curse of Yahweh may come to mean, when food 
fails ? Theology has stressed the personal, but shirked the social, issue. It 
is time that theologians recorded for the Bible of Humanity, how, and why, 
greed and lust, arrogance and hate, have so often overwhelmed the primal 
hunger and desire, the love, joy and self-sacrifice, of ‘‘ the Man” and of his 
mate who is ever “‘ the mother of all ‘ living.’ ” 

ARTHUR GEDDES. 


EDINBURGH. 
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OUR SENSE OF THE PRESENT. 
ETHEL M. ROWELL. 


Lone years ago when I was learning to swim, a stout and kindly instructress, 
trying to direct the splayed inco-ordination of arms and legs, used to repeat 
over and over again: ‘‘ One, two, three! Rest on the water. Rest on the 
water.” To the child the precarious element seemed to offer no oppor- 
tunity for rest, and my one idea was to scramble along in the water as best 
I might, if only thereby I could just “‘ keep on keeping on.” But the teacher’s 
words ‘‘ Rest on the water” have lingered in my mind, echoing across the 
span of intervening years, and now as I listen they seem to speak a parable. 

For in the stream of time most of us are beginners in swimming ; to keep 
afloat we think we must hurry on, all our effort is directed to moving forward, 
all our strokes are towards the future. We cannot bring ourselves to rest on 
the present ; the very precariousness of time urges us to seek that which is 
not, and to neglect that which is ; we are conscious of a tension in time, and 
our floundering movements to get ahead of ourselves, as it were, are a response 
to such tension. 

Time is indeed, in one sense, simply the tension between that which is to 
be and that which is, it is the pull of coming events, urgent and impelling, 
but it is not only this. For time has another moment; it is a tension, but it 
is also a stillness, a stillness which abides in the present, and which we can 
experience here and now. 

Such an assertion seems to run counter to our conception of the present 
as a knife-edge, a high and narrow ridge from which we look back on the past 
and project ourselves into the future. And of course this conception of the 
present is valid if we regard time as serial; from this point of view the 
present is a limit and a limiting thing, limiting our purview of the past and 
our outlook on the future. But I think the present may also be regarded as 
a limit in a different sense, in the sense perhaps in which mathematics uses 
the term—as a sort of fulfilment and upgathering of the manifold variations 
of a variable function. So, I think, the mutabilities of time are transcended 
in the limit of the present, so past and future converge, and all we perceive 
and know in life “‘ tends to some moment’s product thus,” and the present 
gains an amplitude which serialism denies. 

At great moments we all have some awareness of the transcendent quality 
of the present ; the moment expands—‘“‘ one moment, one and infinite ’”—its 
surface fleetingness is resolved into a pervasive presence, its random dis- 
persion focussed in stillness, in a “ still point of the turning world.” 

We experience what we may call this timeless time in moments of great 
joy, and yet more perhaps in moments of deep sorrow. The lover in Brown- 
ing’s The Last Ride Together felt that the fleeting present offered him some- 
thing complete and whole, something that annulled the frustrations of the 
past and discounted the anguish ahead, something that redeemed the time, 
redeemed it by timelessness, “‘ the instant made eternity.” 
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And in the first sharp impact of a great sorrow there is another extension 
of time ; it is not that the moment becomes complete and whole—far from it 
—but in the moment we seem to reach back not over our own memories but 
over the stretches of everybody’s time, of the world’s time. The moment passes, 
there are things to be done, a situation to be faced, we take up our own pack 
again, but as we go about our business the strange experience is reflected in a 
dim sense that we have of being as old as the world itself. 

Again in times of personal danger—when bombs are falling round us, or 
before a serious operation—in such times when we can do nothing but wait, 
the hasty present may become an abiding presence. The moment seems to be 
enlarged, and in it we have a sense of being which transcends the being which 
is largely doing, of everyday life. We are here and now in some newly-felt 
vital way. 

But there are other and less precipitous occasions in which we experience 
a transcendence of the serialism of time. In any act of spiritual contemplation, 
whether zsthetic or specifically religious, the tension of time is resolved into 
its stillness, its passage becomes a large room in which our feet are set. We 
are no longer straitened by the urgency of the next thing, our awareness has 
no longer one eye on the future, it is a here and now, but not the here and 
now of mere selfhood, since it is grounded in otherness, or in an Other. 
“Out of my own self I dare to phrase it,” As we gaze at a pairted picture, 
as we listen to music, as we read a poem, we have a sense of such spaciousness, 
and the impression of amplitude that the ordered spaces of a cathedral gives 
us is not merely that of its own ordered spaces but of a coming out of oneself 
into the very spaciousness of art itself. 

And there is a certain kind of integral remembering which has the same 
timeless character. Such memory is not so much a re-thinking as a re-living ; 


some slight and almost random sense impression may summon up from the 
past a situation in all its former integrity, a scene with all its one-time vivid- 
ness. The situation is real without being actual, and in the memory of it we 
te-live it in a timeless mode. Marcelle Proust has described the detachment 
of such evocation in words which have become classic. 


“Mais qu’un bruit, qu’une odeur, déja entendu et respirée jadis, le 
soient de nouveau, & la fois dans le présent et dans le passé, réels sans 
étre actuels, idéaux sans étre abstraits, aussitét l’essence permanente et 
habituellement cachée des choses se trouve libérée et notre vrai moi qui 
parfois depuis long-temps semblait mort, mais ne |’était pas autrement, 
réveille. . . . Il pourrait se trouver dans le seul milieu ot il peut vivre, 
jouir de l’essence des choses, c’est & dire en dehors du temps.” 4 


But you may object: “ Your theme is the present, and here you are 
going back to the past.”” But the fact is that you cannot go back to the past ; 
the past is past, and there is no road back to it ; there is only a one-way route 
ftom past to present, and when the past is recreated it is recreated in the 
present, and that which is re-enacted is enacted here and now. Memories 
thus have at once the uncontroversial character of the past and the imme- 
iacy of the present. 

In such integral remembering, present preoccupations step aside, and the 

1 Le temps retrouvé. M. Proust. 
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past fills up the nieasure of the present, and because there is no urgency about 
what is past, no call to action, no pressure on the will, the present is endowed 
with a spaciousness, and a stillness, which belong not to the “ nvisy years ” 
of our crowded and clamorous effort. In such moments we live “* *en dehors 
du temps. 

Thus in moments of exaltation, in moments of dings, in moments of 
contemplation, in moments of remembering, we have some sense of the 
transcendent character of the present, but apart from these rare moments 
we have little experience of the leisure which, I think, lies in the heart of the 
present. “ The fretful stir unprofitable and the fever of the world ” deny us 
this ; they prick and goad us forward, always away from the present into the 
immediate future. We are indeed fretful of time, and periods of waiting or 
inaction bore and exasperate us. We pursue always the next thing, which 
in its turn seems also to pursue us; the next thing may or may not be 
important in itself, it is desirable to us yr as being “next.” And eri the 
while a misprized present is, here and now. 

Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still.? 

The mistake is that we make a quantitative thing of time, and are always 
afraid that we shall not have enough of it. There is so much that we have to 
do, so much more that we would like to do, and we may not have time to do 
all that we want to do. ‘ This of verse alone one life allows me.” But the 
reassuring thing is that we have time to do that which we are doing now, 
whether it be verse-making or washing up. One day some years ago I was 
cycling along a very crowded high-road, cars and lorries rushed past me with, 
it seemed, only inches to spare, and “‘ they don’t leave me any room, they 
don’t leave me any room,” I kept on protesting to myself, and in my per- 
turbation I prepared to dismount. Then came one of those swift and extra- 
ordinarily revealing glimpses of the obvious which make plain so many 4 
difficult path in life ; I only needed the very narrow strip of road on which my 
wheels rested, just the little bit where I was, was yet enough. And I cycled 
on unperturbed and unafraid. 

And many times since then I have applied this motto—I call it, 
“Just where you are is enough”’—in very different contexts, and it is 
relevant I think to this question of time. One would like an open country 
road with no surging traffic, one would like a more ample time, perhaps, with 
a less swift succession of hours and days and years; nevertheless the time 
we have is enough. 

The war has taught us the same thing on a different register ; the war has 
given us the measure of our material needs, has shown us perhaps that one 
hat and one coat are enough! This is not to say that, other things being equal, 
two hats are not better than one, or to advocate a minimal attitude towards 
dress or food or any of the furnishings of life. But we know now that there is 
much that we can do without, and the realisation brings with it a certain 
steadfastness and assurance. It is not “‘ Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren," 
but rather “‘ Entbehren kannst du, kannst entbehren.” 


And the air-war in Britain has revealed in the common people a deepf 


of God 


sense, unconscious and unprobed, of the sufficiency of the present. After J 


1 Ash Wednesday. T.S. Eliot. 
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night of blitz a woman was seen to come repeatedly to the door of her battered 
little house, and to look anxiously up and down the street. An official 
approached her: ‘Can I do anything to help you?” She answered ‘‘ Well, 
have you seen the milkman anywhere about ; my man always likes his early 
cup of tea.” The past was hostile, the future unreliable, but the companion- 
able present was there with her. Life was precarious, but—her husband 
wanted his early cup of tea ! 

Perhaps the war has shown us all how much, consciously or subconsciously, 
we do, and how much we may, depend upon this companionship of the present. 

And in normal times life in the long run teaches the same lesson. Generally 
it is middle age and not old age that is fretful of time, that grudges and counts 
and misprizes its adequacy. ‘I shan’t have time. I shan’t have time,” is 
a burden growing more insistent as we leave our youth behind. But old age 
has learned something about time, perhaps without knowing what it has 
learned, and I have often been amazed at the way an old man whose hours 
literally are numbered will pursue his daily round, living in the present, poised 
and assured and unafraid. 

In youth time is limitless, in middle life time is constricted, in old age 
time is sufficient. 

But at every stage of life the present is there supporting us, and in youth 
as in age our forward strokes will be the stronger as we learn to rest upon its 
waters. 

Ultimately a sense of the present is perhaps a reflection in us of the 
presence of Him who is always present, who Himself is the eternity at the 
heart of the present, “ the still point of the turning world.” And to learn to 
rest in the present is perhaps a first step towards the “* practice of the presence 
of God.” 

““No Heaven can come to us unless our hearts find rest in it to-day. 
Take Heaven! No peace lies in the future which is not hidden i in this present 
little instant. Take peace!” } 


E. M. ROWELL. 
Sr ALBANs, 


1 Letter from Fra Giovanni, 1513, 
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ART OR LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S PROBLEM. 
MRS D. L. HOBMAN. 


“‘A THOUGHT strikes me. Do you, who have so many friends—so 
large a circle of acquaintance—find it easy, when you sit down to write, 
to isolate yourself from all those ties, and their sweet associations, so as 
to be your own woman, uninfluenced or swayed by the consciousness of 

‘how your work may affect other minds ; what blame or what sympathy 
it may call forth ? Does no luminous cloud ever come between you and 
the severe Truth, as you know it in your own secret and clear-seeing 
soul? In a word, are you never tempted to make your characters more 
amiable than the Life, by the inclination to assimilate your thoughts to 
the thoughts of those who always feel kindly, but sometimes fail to see 
justly ? Don’t answer the question ; it is not intended to be answered 


Charlotte Bronté reveals in these words in a letter to Mrs Gaskell the 
essential difference between herself and her correspondent, the artist and the 
wife. It is a fundamental difference, although at first sight the resemblance 
between these two writers appears the more obvious. 

They were born within a few years of one another, Elizabeth Stevenson 
in 1810 and Charlotte Bronté in 1816. Each of them lost her mother in 
infancy and each was brought up by an aunt, Elizabeth by the warm-hearted 
Mrs Hannah Lumb at Knutsford in Cheshire (the original of ‘“‘ Cranford ”’), 
and Charlotte by the estimable Miss Branwell at Haworth Parsonage. Both 
were sent to boarding-school, Elizabeth to Stratford-on-Avon, and Charlotte 
first for about a year to the Clergy Daughters’ School, Cowan Bridge (Lowood 
of Jane Eyre), and later to Roe Head, where,she subsequently taught for a 
time before going as pupil-teacher to the Pensionnat Héger in Brussels. 
They both attained fame as writers in early middle age and their prestige 
enabled them to make the acquaintance of some of their greatest contem- 
poraries ; their mutual friendship, which came about after a meeting in 4 
country house in 1850, was in fact one of the fruits of their celebrity. 

Such points of likeness apart, there was a wide divergence in the outward 
circumstances of these two women, as well as in their inner lives. Elizabeth 
Stevenson’s youth was passed serenely save for the short unhappy interludes 
of visits to her father and step-mother in London. At the age of twenty-two 
she married William Gaskell, a literary and public-spirited Unitarian minister 

in Manchester ; she had six children of whom four lived, the death of her 
only boy as a baby being the one lasting grief of a full and happy life. Her 
home became the meeting-ground for all that was most cultivated and 
intellectual in Manchester circles, as well as a centre for public activities of 
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every kind. Mr Gaskell took a prominent part in promoting social improve- 
ment (Working Men’s Clubs, Public Health, Temperance Reform and so on), 
and as his wife she naturally helped in many philanthropic undertakings. 
She herself came of Unitarian stock on her father’s side and of dissenting 
farmers on her mother’s, so that she was not inclined to accept as inevitable 
in an uncritical spirit of resignation the evils of her day. She was in personal 
contact with the mill-workers, saw their sufferings for herself and wrote of 
them in her first novel, Mary Barton (1848), much criticised as displaying 
“morbid sensibility to the condition of the operatives” (Manchester 
Guardian), and therefore likely to incite class feeling. Another social problem, 
illegitimacy, was dealt with in Ruth (1858), and mild though her treatment of 
it appears to us to-day, it again brought some censure from reviewers and 
even from friends, and was withdrawn from at least one London library as 
“unfit for family reading.” She was bitterly hurt. ‘I am in a quiver of 
pain about it,” she wrote to a friend. “I had a terrible fit of crying all 
Saturday night at the unkind things people were saying.” Her tears are a 
contrast to Charlotte Bronté’s contemptuous reaction to an adverse review 
of Shirley in the Daily News. ‘“‘ As for the praise of such a critic, I find it 
silly and nauseous, and I scorn it. Were my sisters now alive they and I 
would laugh over this notice ; but they sleep, they will wake no more for me, 
and I am a fool to be so much moved by what is not worth a sigh.” As well 
as novels Mrs Gaskell wrote many stories for magazines, including Cranford, 
which she lengthened at Dickens’ request, so that it appeared in parts in 
Household Words (1851-58). She possessed, besides humour and the gift of 
acute observation, a certain love of the sensational, enjoying tales about 
murder and sudden death ; but her habit of relating ghost stories by the fire 
in the evening had to be discontinued during Charlotte’s visits, for that 
which was an amusing play of fancy to the one haunted the other and drove 
away her sleep. She made money and frequently travelled abroad. Her 
last novel, Wives and Daughters, commissioned by the Cornhill for £2,000, 
was begun in 1864, a year before her death. She died suddenly without 
suffering, after a life rich in family happiness as well as in literary success. 

The sharp coritrast between the circumstances of these two women needs 
little emphasis. One sociable, self-confident and handsome, the other 
solitary, shrinking and plain. One a radiant and devoted mother, who in a 
letter to her American friend, Charles Norton, on the birth of his first child, 
sent this message to his wife: “. . . and tell her I think she has passed the 
acme of her life—when all is over ‘and the little first-born darling lies nuzzling 
and cooing by one’s side.” The other, to whom such joys were unknown, 
writing to Mrs Gaskell only half playfully after a visit : 


“Whenever I see Florence or Julia again, I shall feel like a fond but 
bashful suitor, who views at a distance the fair personage to whom, in 
his clownish awe, he dare not risk a near approach. Such is the clearest 
idea I can give you of my feeling towards children I like, but to whom 
I am a stranger—and to what children am I not a stranger ? ” 


On the one hand Plymouth Grove, Mrs Gaskell’s hospitable Manchester 
home, humming with cheerful activity, where the pleasures of the mind did 
not exclude enjoyment of food and dress. (Mrs Gaskell dearly loved to wear 
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a French bonnet; Charlotte Bronté left some new gowns ordered from 
Halifax for her wedding in their box for several days because she had no 
time to unpack them.) On the other hand, the unhealthy gloomy parsonage 
at Haworth where, after the deaths of Branwell, Emily and Anne within 
less than a year, the twilit present seemed ever less real than the shadows of 
the past, and where Mrs Gaskell on a visit heard Charlotte, when everybody 
else had gone to bed, come down and “ begin that slow monotonous and 
incessant walk in which I am sure I should fancy I heard the steps of the 
dead following me.” From the age of four, when the Bronté family moved 
to Haworth, Charlotte’s life was spent at the parsonage save for absence at 
school or as a governess, and for rare brief visits to friends and to London. 
Even the nine months of marriage to the curate, Arthur Nicholls, which 
during the engagement she anticipated as “* happiness of the soberest order,” 
was spent under her father’s roof; was indeed entered into apparently, in 


part at least, for the purpose of retaining that curate in her father’s service. 


There she lived and there, before she was forty, she died, killed by the disease 
which had already swept away the members of her family one by one. 

It was not that Charlotte Bronté had chosen the sad way of her life, nor 
that she did not suffer under its isolation. There is abundant evidence of 
that in her correspondence. ‘ Here is a note from Miss Bronté, oppressed by 
the monotony and solitude of her life,” wrote Mrs Gaskell in November, 1851. 
‘* She has seen no one but her father since 8rd of July last.” There were other 
letters in the same vein. Concerning Shirley, Charlotte wrote to W. S. 
Williams : 


“The book is far Jess founded on the Real than perhaps appears. 
It would be difficult to explain to you how little actual experience I 
have had of life, how few persons I have known, and how very few have 
known me. . , . The two human beings who understood me, and whom 
I understood, are gone . . . the faculty of imagination lifted me, when 
I was sinking.” | 


Yet it was the very intensity of her solitude which strengthened the wings 
of that imagination—less distraught than Emily’s, more powerful than 
Anne’s—enabling her to raise her limited experience to the heights of Olympus 
there to be transmuted into Jasting works of art. If she wished to describe 
an experience which was strange to her she would concentrate on it night 
after night, sometimes for weeks at a time, until it became as clear to her as 
though she had undergone it personally. She was concerned only with her 
own intense inner life, not with what was going on in the outside world. 


‘**T am amused at the interest you take in politics, [she wrote to her 
friend Ellen Nussey in March, 1852.] Don’t expect to arouse me; to 
me, al] Ministries and all Oppositions seem to be pretty much alike. 
Disraeli was factious as a leader of the Opposition ; Lord John Russell 
is going to be factious, now that he has stepped into Disraeli’s shoes. 
Confound them all.” 


The novel of social propaganda was not for her. When she had finished 
‘Villette she wrote to the publisher in October, 1852 : 
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“You will see that Villette touches on no matter of public interest. 
I cannot write books handling the topics of the day; it is of no use 
trying. Nor can I write a book for its mora], Nor can I take up a 
philanthropic scheme, though I honour philanthropy ; and voluntarily 
and sincerely veil my face before such a mighty subject as that handled 
in Mrs Beecher Stowe’s work, Uncle T'om’s Cabin.” 


And to Mrs Gaskell, in connection with an article which had recently appeared 
on the position of women, she wrote that she believed that there were “ evils 
—deep-rooted in the foundations of the social system—which no efforts of 
ours can touch ; of which we cannot complain ; of which it is advisable not 
too often to think.” . 

If Charlotte could not handle the topics of the day, Mrs Gaskell could and 
did. Her nature seemed to her to be divided into several selves—‘ One of 
my mes is, I do believe, a true Christian—(only people call her socialist and 
communist),” she once wrote to a friend—and that self was dedicated to the 
reform of social evils. Yet there is no doubt that her work was finer when 
she avoided such subjects ; she was a better artist in some of the short stories 
and in Cranford, best of all in The Life of Charlotte Bronté, which she wrote 
after her friend’s death, at the request of the Rev. Patrick Bronté. The 
terrifying old man was not so far wrong, after all, when he assured her that 
it was his daughter’s Memoir which would hand its author’s name down to 
posterity. 

It was out of the question for a woman in Mrs Gaskell’s position to become 
completely absorbed in the development of her own gifts. She had a husband 
to consider, children to bring up, a household to manage, social work to do, 
visitors to entertain. Some of her letters betray a housewifely flutter. 


** Oh dear, botheration take the house. Moreover, we can’t get a bit 
of butter—our butter-woman won’t come. Please bring us some butter 
from London—teally I mean it. We can only make four pounds a week 
at the very outside, and with people in the house we shall make less. 
Tell Hearn (the faithful servant) all her wits are wanted in this desolate, 
servantless, headless, washerwomanless, companyful household ! ” 


Occasionally she left home for a time in order to write in peace, but it was not 
easy to get away. From Ambleside she wrote to a friend : 


“. . . Well, I’m here! How I came, I don’t seem to know, for of all 
the weary, killing wearing-out bustles in this life that of the last week 
passed all belief. Thackeray’s lectures, two dinners, one concert card 
party at home, killing a pig, my week at the school which took me into 
town from nine till twelve every morning—company in the house, 
Isabella leaving, William too busy to be agreeable to my unfortunate 
visitors, . . . so I had to do double duty and talk esthetically (I dare 
say) all the time I was thinking of pickle for pork, and with a Ruskinian 
face and tongue I talked away with a heart like Martha’s.” 


When she was at home she wrote in a dining-room with three doors, and if 
the interruptions were too frequent and sustained (“‘ I was sorry, very sorry 
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to give it up, my heart being so full of it, in a way which I can’t bring back ”’), 
it was undoubtedly a pity but—well, there it was. She knew that her art 
suffered, but believed this to be inevitable. To her friend, Tottie Fox, she 
wrote : 


“ One thing is pretty clear, Women must give up living an artist’s 
life, if home duties are to be paramount. It is different with men, whose 
home duties are so small a part of their life. However, we are talking 
of women. I am sure it is healthy for them to have the refuge of the 
hidden world of Art to shelter themselves in when too much pressed 
upon by daily small Lilliputian arrows of peddling cares ; it keeps them 
from being morbid, as you say; and takes them into the land where 
King Arthur lies hidden, and soothes them with its peace.” 


Did the very duties which tied her, “ the Lilliputian arrows,” somehow 
enrich and enlarge her mind, so that without them she would have achieved 
less, or would she have developed more depth and power in her work had she 
been more of her ‘own woman”? It is idle to speculate on the direction 
which Mrs Gaskell’s gifts might have taken if her life had been other than it 
was ; her conflict is of interest now not so much on her own account as because 
to this day, in spite of all the immense changes brought about by the Feminist 
Movement, women artists are still confronted with the problem which Char- 
lotte Bronté put into words nearly a hundred years ago—the problem of 
owning themselves. Creative art demands an intense inner concentration 
for which they may have the power but not the opportunity. If they achieve 
the fulness of a woman’s life, husband and children and home, how then can 
they at the same time succeed in fulfilling the artist’s need for solitude ? 
The woman painter leaving her studio at sound of wailing from the nursery, 
the woman musician under domestic necessity to spoil her hands in the 
kitchen, the woman novelist forsaking her hero on his deathbed while she 
nurses her sick husband back to health—all these are immediately confronted 
with the problem : art first, or life? It is essentially a woman’s problem, 
her time eroded by a thousand insistent claims which a man is usually spared. 

Perhaps that is why so few women are to be found among the highest 
ranks of genius. How many immortal women poets and dramatists are there 
in the world, how many supreme painters and sculptors and composers ? 
The scarcity cannot be altogether due to lack of education in the past, for 
culture has always been available to the favoured few, and are there not many 
great men who have sprung from uncultivated soil? On the other hand, it 
is not due either to mental inferiority, for there are sufficient feminine artists 
whose circumstances have been favourable to the development of their 
genius, to prove that women are gifted no Jess than men. But for most 
of them, as for Mrs Gaskell, it is impossible to belong to themselves, and like 
her they must be content only “‘ to have the refuge of the hidden world of 
Art to shelter themselves in.” Perhaps, after all, it was enough. It may be 
that from the innumerable demands made upon her by life her woman’s 
nature ultimately derived its most lasting and profound satisfaction. 


D. L. HOBMAN. 
Rye, Sussex. 
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“RENDER UNTO CASAR.” 


TERENCE GERVAIS WHITE. 


Mark xii. 1 


THAN this, few texts are more famous ; few have been deemed easier of inter- 
pretation ; yet few present in fact such rich and bewildering difficulties. It 
is the aim of this brief analysis to present some of these uncertainties, in the 
hope that the complexity of the text’s possible meaning may urge other 
scholars to its further discussion. 

One exception must be noted to the chorus of unanimity which this text 
usually calls forth: in the Hibbert Journal for April, 1945, occurred a chain 
of pensées by John Murray and L. P. Jacks on this very theme, entitled Food 
for Thought. Therein were expressed many doubts as to the validity of the 
usual—and the present—distribution of power between the spheres of God. 
and of Cesar; and the reader may well have welcomed such a ventilation 
of subtleties and dilemmas. It is indeed good to ask ourselves, for instance, 
“ Whether it is right that Cesar should be sole judge in fixing the proportion 
due to himself, with overwhelming power to enforce ne payment thereof,”— 

‘even though it leave nothing over for God,” ‘** Whether the heavy 
tribute now paid to Cesar is being used for bine what has been built 
up by tribute paid to God,”’—and so forth. 

But first of all we must decide who “‘ Cesar” is. Taken literally, he 
would be the Imperialist Power: hence, as Christ did not favour Jewish 
nationalism, no oppressed nation must seek its independence ; the status quo 
must always be preserved. Few would accept this interpretation: yet it is 
difficult to see, if we take “‘ Cesar ”’ literally, how, once the Nazi rule was 
established, the Resistance Movements could be justified. Perhaps the solu- 
tion is to be found in a distinction between “ legitimate ” and “ illegitimate ”’ 
authority : yet the authority of Rome in Judza was based purely on the 
right of conquest, supported at times by considerable cruelty. And, even if 
we grant a “ nation’s ” right to rebel, what is a nation in this exact sense ? 
Which is the real Cesar: Ulster, United Ireland, or Great Britain plus 
Ireland? Slovakia, Czecho-Slovakia, or the Austro-Hungarian Empire? The 
United States in 1776, or the British Empire, including the American 
Colonies ? Moreover, this question is severely practical, for it issues in the 
tragic mutual slaughtering of men living in the same street or family, merely 
because they uphold diverse Caesars, because—all equally loyal ’—they 
obey each a different whole, or Gestalt. (If only Gestaltpsychologie could solve 
this !) 

In some countries this problem. is:not too acute; in others, such as 
Eastern Europe and the whole of imperialised Africa and Asia, it is a very 
real dilemma, especially when the scythe of war cuts hither and thither in 
vicious circles : how, then, is the illiterate peasant to know infallibly where 
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duty to Cesar lies? And the question is at least equally acute in time of 
civil war and revolution: it is expecting too much of human nature and 
knowledge to imagine that each man or child will choose the sole, the true 
Cesar, even if he exists during such bewildering transitions. Vengeance and 
counter-revenge, moreover, make reconciliatory loyalty to the next (and then 
the counter-next) Cesar almost impossible. 

Further difficulties arise in such borderland cases as—to quote the recent 
war—the duty of a German or Italian anti-aircraftman, who may even 
sympathise with the Allied cause, but who feels it imperative to shoot down 
the Allied bombers, who—incidentally to them, but most actually for him— 
will kill the otherwise defenceless women and children of his own town. Or a 
Burmese, irking under British rule yet no blind admirer of Japan—what is 
his duty to Cesar when his land is ravaged by both contestants ? Whatever 
may be the other aspects of the case, who is his “‘ Cesar ” ? 

Here we touch on the difficulties inherent in “ borderland ” cases: and 
these borderlands widen out till they assume an importance, and create a 
tension, which at first were unintended; moreover, what one party will 
regard as belonging to one side of the border another will take for the other 
side. And thus frontier troubles—akin to those that provoke wars—arise 
even in the realm of argument ! 

There is even a further type of borderland problem concerning that terri- 
tory in social and personal life which does not belong obviously to either 
Cesar or God: the intellectual, cultural, and xsthetic realms. These have 
their own loyalties, rights, duties, causes, and effects, which are distinct 
from—though of course they overlap, since life is one—both the religious and 
the politico-economic standards. And for some men, i.e. those not least in 
culture, these realms are of special importance. Hence their almost total 
neglect in treatises on the relations between religion and society is a perilous 
lacuna. It is of course harder to negotiate a three- or four-termed conflict 
than a simple contrast of two terms, but, as we hope to show, the importance 
of these further terms and factors is so great, so subtle, so elusive yet essential, 
that without them no analysis can be complete. 

Finally there are a host of cases in the simple God-Cesar relationship 
which it is difficult to place exactly in the one camp or in the other. Most 
likely different persons will, in equally good faith, place them differently ; 
unanimity in such contexts should not be expected. Yet it is hard to find 
people tolerant of such natural variations ! 

On the whole, every side is found to be using Christ’s distinction between 
God and Cesar for private purposes. One side, excessively idealistic, by a 
kind of quibble would protest that, since the whole world is God’s, that every- 
thing must be apportioned to the Divine share, leaving nothing over for 
Cesar: on this view, the distinction itself is practically abolished, and Christ 
would merely have been speaking ironically or even in fantasy. This extreme 
view cannot be accepted : it is clear that Our Lord meant something definite 
—and of importance to the spiritual life—by the distinction which He so 
dramatically put forward. Yet equally difficult to accept are the unconscious, 
if ingenious, distortions indulged in by those who would reserve to God 
merely the Faith, the Sacraments, and the guidance of personal moral 
conduct, 
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Even those who stress this distinction in theory often omit it in their 
next page—thus Professor Collingwood (The New Leviathan) opines that 
“‘ Christ meant what He said ” when He distinguished between our duties to 
Cesar and to God ; but in another section of the same work he identifies the 
personal and political moralities which he has just separated, and says 
crudely, referring to nations, “‘ If a man hits me, I must hit back,” even 
though I have provoked him first. Clearly Professor Collingwood accepts 
merely “ the eye for an eye ” morality, and uses Christ’s God-and-Cesar dis- 
tinction merely to deny all ideal personal ethics whatsoever, and that in a 
clumsy-fisted fashion. Other writers, of course, use the distinction with more 
subtlety, though often with alarming exaggerations, as Dr Reinhold Niebuhr 
in his Moral Man and Immoral Society. Such exaggerations are surely 
dangerous, and indeed Dr Niebuhr, in his writings, contradicts himself by 
condemning numerous political programmes on complex moral grounds, 
expecting from nations a conduct based on a kind of semi-love, which is 
more exigent than the ideal of justice which he had previously allotted to 
social life. Even when he is not self-contradictory, his arguments sweep over 
a score of real difficulties, so that he is distinguishing God and Cesar for a 
one-sided purpose. Thus, he admits that the tension between Church and 
nation or state, between universal and national values, is acute even in 
peace time, and reaches its peak in war; yet he never allows this danger to 
impart even a caution to his judgments on political duties and events. 

More serious, perhaps, is his sweeping assertion that, even in the midst 
of war, it is “ perfectly easy” for the combatant to retain the attitude of 
personal, divine love to his enemy, like—as he says—the Hindu saint who, 
when faced with a British bayonet, murmured “‘ And thou, too, art divine.” 
We may ask, was the saint to resist ? Or was the soldier, as accredited agent 
of the British Czsar, to slaughter him? Whatever may have been in the 
hearts of either, they could not act on it: one further example of the para- 
doxical, but immense, passivity of war. But most men are not saints ; here 
Niebuhr agrees, and indeed regards human nature as degraded, which is 
in fact his chief argument. In his phrase, “ perfectly easy,” however, he 
facilely declines even to examine the historical experience of war, with its 
myriad aspects, in each of which the personal ethic has to be forgotten. 
And this applies, not only vis-a-vis another combatant, but to civilians, and 
even—in modern total combat—to one’s own allies, whom one starves and 
bombs : to say nothing of military institutions themselves, which forbid dis- 
cussion, and even a protest at the often monstrous code of “‘ justice ’? which 
they enforce on their own enforced members. To be obliged to shoot one’s 
friends for a trivial military offence, to inflict or encourage tortures such as 
were common in the Napoleonic wars, when recruits were kidnapped and 
soldiers lashed to death, and to refuse to protest against the system of galley- 
slaves (while possibly fighting a war against “ slavery ” in the newspaper, or 
Papal, abstract !) : to do such things and retain the “ divine, personal ethic ” 
is surely not “‘ perfectly easy.” And we have mentioned only a handful of 
the ethical dilemmas of war: there is no space to dilate on war’s abolition 
of all cultural, personal, family, and religious bonds between men. Some- 
times this abolition is implicit, sometimes explicit. To take a minute case 
of the latter, whatever cultural restriction (as the Allies’ prohibition of 
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‘“* German” music in 1914, like Hitler’s of “ Jewish” music in 1988) the 
State may impose, must be obeyed. Men have a million bonds, a myriad 
subtle fellowships proceeding from every facet of each man’s life : how many 
of these does war allow to exist, or, at least, to be acted on ?—Truly, it is 
not “ perfectly easy ’” to surmount these dilemmas. 

We need not be surprised that the psychological and cultural aspects of 
war are so signally ignored in discussion, because the whole trend of modern 
thinking is towards their negiect: almost all treatises on society from a 
religious standpoint—even those of Berdyaev or Niebuhr—admit solely 
religious values on the one hand, and material and economic ones on the oth:r. 
The cultural and psychological values, like the artists, or intellectuals, or the 
professional classes, are simply ignored in their social calculations. But much 
of life is lived on these planes, and their relation both to Cesar and to God is 
a complex one, so that no solution which totally neglects them can be deemed 
complete. 

It should now be clear that even the professional spokesmen of God tend 
to use the Cesar-distinction in the interests of their private views. To these 
views thay have, of course, every right; it might occur to them, however, 
that other men possess the same right, which will cause a vast variety of 
emphases on factors like “innate human good,” “innate human evil,” 
ease,”’ difficulty,” justice,” love,”’ obedience,” and liberty,” —all 
of which various minds will place and stress diversely in the different practical 
contexts. But this tolerance, infected maybe by the traditions of religious 
dogmatism, is the last concession that religious sociologists will make. 
Reflection should surely show that, in such a kaleidoscope of situations, 
information, and temperaments, it is impossible to say (in every case!) : 
‘“‘ This, and this alone, is obviously what a Christian should do.” Sometimes 
one suspects that this extreme dogmatism is a compensation for the bewilder- 
ing disagreement between Christians on points of faith. 

Another and still subtler angle is introduced in Mr John Murray’s sugges- 
tion as to: ‘‘ Whether in this matter Christ did not so much answer as subtly 
rebuke his questioners for lacking religion, and whether from those that 
render God nothing Cesar may not the easier take all.”’ This is a possibility 
that can hardly be ruled out, more especially as it is indeed the habit of 
modern Cesars ‘ easily to take all,” and progressively to render the citizen 
forgetful of God. None the less, we cannot take this subtle interpretation 
as the only definitive one. 

Equally likely is it that Christ was speaking with a kind of sarcastic 
impatience, as if the trivial penny were all that we had to render to Cesar, 
and as if He wished to dismiss the question and lead the discussion on to the 
only important matters, those concerning God. 

Furthermore, we should not isolate this saying from. all the others which 
Christ has left us. Particularly difficult to reconcile is the scene of the 
Woman taken in Adultery, when Christ, rebuking the Pharisees who were 
stoning her, intervened with “ Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” Now it cannot be claimed that this refers to purely personal ethics ! 
For the occasion was public, the woman’s social sin undenied, and the social 
punishment legal and approved. Yet even in these Cesar-conditions, Christ 
intervened with full clarity from the province of God. This is a text whose 
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interpretation is difficult from all points of view: at all events, it must be 
borne in mind when other—and apparently contrary—texts are being dis- 
cussed. The usual view is that, in the adulteress scene, Christ was speaking 
“in fantasy,” “in Oriental hyperbole,” etc.: maybe, but it never occurs 
to those who take such a view that He might have spoken the Render unto 
Cesar in Oriental hyperbole-fantasy |! If we take the one text with a grain 
of salt, why not the other ? 

Indeed, the more we study it, the exact demarcation between God and 
Czesar becomes vaguer and vaguer, more and more problematic, shifting from 
alternative to alternative boundary, according as each arguer wishes to prove 
his special point. And how well Cesar, in peace as in war, can manipulate 
the little boundary-rod for his own private purposes ! 

The power of the modern State—in all countries in wartime, in totali- 
tarian lands at all times—is gravely wide. The fact that in France the Order 
of Trappists have to break their vow of perpetual silence to serve a term of 
military conscription (and this, not as chaplains even, but in the ranks) is a 
serious instance of a custom which seems to have aroused little official opposi- 
tion from the Church. It amounts to saying that no vocation, vow, or sacra- 
ment has any rights in comparison with the State’s military designs: and 
this is quite another question from the dilemma as to whether these designs 
are defensive or aggressive (or “‘ doffensive,” to use James Joyce’s subtle 
compound). The authority of the Military State is so entire as to completely 
obliterate even the discussion of such problems: the very Sacraments adopt 
the nationality required. Catholics are trained to kill fellow-Catholics while 
they are at Mass or Confession, to destroy the priests confessing them, and 
even the Blessed Sacrament Itself; shots are fired at and from the towers 
of Chartres Cathedral; no altar or sacrament is immune from loyalty to 
Cesar. Now, it may well be that there are unhappy moments when these 
deeds are necessary ; but what is alarming is that they are never even dis- 
cussed, or allowed to be discussed, nor are the occasions when they would be 
just separated from those when they would be unjust. 

A still more recent case is provided by the stringent orders against 
fraternisation of Allied troops with German civilians. The law has been 
abrogated ; but, as it first stood it forbade association with German Jews 
(whom, amongst others, we had fought to defend), German priests, and 
children (though there was some squabbling later as to whether the age 
limit should be eight or twelve). Furthermore, it was forbidden to enter a 
German church, which often—say, for a Catholic soldier in a Protestant unit 
—meant absence of all religious services. Perhaps, if he were dying, he could 
have a German priest in to administer the Last Sacraments, but this latter 
must not fraternise—or paternise. Moreover, in order to give a wet paint of 
religion to this Caesarean order, the chief military authority broadcasts a 
pious self-record of ‘‘ Christian warfare.” Aside from the disastrous sexual 
aspects of the ban, and the plundering by certain troops, is this method cal- 
culated to impress the Germans that we are Christian conquerors ? And, if it 
had been desired to do the same thing but more subtly, would the Church have 
been listened to? Would it not have been sent about its business to polish 
Church furniture—almost exactly the attitude taken to the Church by 
Mussolini himself ? 
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Yet the Church never protests on such matters. With rare exceptions 
(such as Archbishop Temple’s rebuke of the unchristian way war-news was 
presented i in the Press), it reserves its voice for the underlining of State policy. 
But this is, in a sense, inconsistent, for if war is Ceesar’s province, why should 
the Church advocate “ religious’? wars? Thus we reach a tautological 
problem of “‘ Selfhood.” For here God is to be seen dividing duties to Him- 
self and to Cesar respectively ; and this can very easily involve us in a 
dilemma akin to a vicious circle, and to the famous poser about Epaminondas 
the Cretan, who said that all Cretans were liars. One cannot help suspecting 
that Church leaders wish to have an advantage in both directions ; to keep 
silent when Cesar robs God of part of His rights, on the ground that the 
Church should not “ interfere in politics,’ but only “ lay down general prin- 
ciples’ ; while, at the same time, it applauds Cesar in the name of God, 
laying down in many cases much more than general principles. Surely, to be 
consistent, it should do no more than say that such and such a policy—a 
war, for instance—is permissible ; but for the Church to act (on both sides !) 
as a recruiting sergeant compromises its honesty. If the Church (except the 
Pope in the 1914 war) had ever condemned a Government for declaring war, 
its vociferocities of praise would have more point for the logical mind. 

In the matter of Revolutions, the Church has been more careful, as is 
necessary because a revolt within a State seeks, as it were, to replace Cesar 
by Cesar; none the less, the reactionary attitude of the Russian Church 
tended to increase the atheist venom of the Bolsheviks, as with the support 
given to General Franco by His Holiness, the Spanish Church, the Catholic 
Press of all nations, and by 95 per cent. of Catholic opinion (MM Maritain and 
Mauriac were beacons of courage, and suffered). This lends humour to the 
strong anti-Fascist line taken by Catholic prelates in the 1989 war: even 
those who applauded Fascism in the Abyssinian crisis (Fascism per se, not 
merely a policy of non-intervention) felt no indigestion in eating their own 
words, And even if we admit as a palliative the very real threat of Bolshevik 
atheist thought (and action), why should this very threat be ignored when 
Soviet Russia became, not the “ aggressor against Finland,” but the “ ally 
of Britain”? We hardly expect the Church to speak officially on every 
political change, but its policy of ignoring all inconvenient facts, contradicting 
its own previous exhortations, and lining up with the particular Cesar 
required by the moment’s whirl of events, destroys at a blow all the na ditty 
facade of the God-and-Cesar theory. 

There remains a further facet of the problem: this centres round the 
words, “* Activity ’ and “* Passivity ’’. Let us admit that we must resist evil, 
in the name of Cesar. There still remains the possibility of divergent stand- 
points : for, in th’a evil world, it is hard to resist one evil without committing, 
or at least encouraging, or refusing to resist, another. Thus the belligerent 
and the pacifist are each active, and each passive; the moral, political, cul- 
tural, and physical evils which support of a war forbids us to resist (or, at 
least, not effectively) should show us that the habitual and exclusive bracket- 
ing of the words “ passive ” and “ pacifist’ is purely verbal. Since, above 
~ all in a war, evil is everywhere, in different degrees and of diverse kinds, each 
citizen has to effect a balance between resisting this evil and not that—a 
balance in which the bewildering imbroglio of polities, the difficulty of fore- 
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seeing important consequences, and the subtler psychological and cultural 
evils, have all to be taken into account. Only in very rare cases, like the 
recent resistance to the Nazis, is the best balance even approximately clear 
for every type of person and temperament. Yet, even here, though the duty 
to Cesar of an Allied national may be clear, the duty of an Italian or German 
(still more that of a Finn, a Burmese, an Indian, and American negro, or a 
Hungarian) is far more complex and confusing. 

The question is complicated by the dual psychological pattern through 
which sometimes an idea produces its own exaggeration, and sometimes one 
extreme produces its opposite. It is the habit of most thinkers to stress either 
of these patterns according to the convenience of the context. Yet in life 
they are equally frequent, and much labour is needed to distinguish the 
various occasions on which each respectively is active. Maritain, for instance, 
in his Scholasticism and Politics, has stressed the meeting of extremes, in that 
the absence of a just sense of authority leads to the exaggerations of Fascism ; 
yet surely Fascism is equally the product of traditional authoritarian ideas— 
at least in its success, for this was gained precisely through the conservative 
(and often, pace Maritain, the Catholic) elements, and through exploiting and 
exaggerating the traditional authoritarianism of the army and patriotic senti- 
ments. The “‘ just sense of authority ” of the democratic system was held to 
have failed before the menace of totalitarian Bolshevism, which in its turn 
derived both from anarchic and authoritarian sources. Unless we realise 
that Fascism, too, exaggerates both extremes of chaos and authority, a dis- 
torted libertinism and a distorted order, we shall never see its depths, let alone 
effect its cure. 

Moreover, it is often hard to tell when “‘ just” and “‘ unjust” authorities 
begin and end, especially as an authority may be just in one aspect and 
unjust in another. For instance, is the relatively mild Fascism of Salazar’s 
Portugal just or unjust in its authority ? Were benevolent despotisms just ? 
The Church usually agreed that they were. But was Tsarist Russia a just 
or an unjust despotism ? Even if it were unjust, should the threat of atheist 
Bolshevism lead the Christian to support the lesser evil—and which, in all 
and every circumstance, would be the lesser ? Even if America to-day has a 
justly authoritative government, does this apply to the negro? If not, need 
the latter fight for an unjust authority (unjust towards him) against the pro- 
bably unjuster régime of Japan ? 

Similar questions arise as regards the police force of any nation. Let us 
grant that in most democratic countries the police have a just authority, 
being responsible to a superior power and to the people at large, because they 
use violence only as a last resort, because their actions are visible and thus 
can be criticised, because, moreover, they do violence merely to the criminal 
and not to whole cities or cultures—in all of which points they differ from an 
Army or Air Force. Still there remains the difficult gradation between a just 
and an unjust police force : was, for instance, the Tsarist police just ? Per- 
haps in some functions it was, in others not. Between the bland London 
policeman and the Gestapo or Ogpu there are many gradations, and it is in 
dealing with such gradations that the crucial occasions and issues arise. No 
honest theory of God and Cesar can dismiss them. 

It is a pity that such issues, like so many others, are either ignored or 
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treated with summary impatience. So far, for instance, few thinkers apart 
from Berdyaev have faced the question as to whether the whole organisation 
of the army, its unique code of “‘ justice,” its denial of personal values, and 
its conception of honour, are compatible with our “ tribute to God.” In war, 
moreover, we are confronted at every turn by a stubborn vicious circle : for, 
however justified any particular war may be (and our duty to Cesar must 
admit this as a possibility), the very organisation of war and the war-State 
make impossible any real discussion as to the justice of a war, either as a 
whole or in its infinite details ; such surface-discussion as is allowed in Britain 
and America (but nowhere else) would be stopped if it grew to serious propor- 
tions. Furthermore, how can the average man, above all the bookless 
peasant, obtain sufficient information to decide such problems at all? Cesar 
censors, Cesar and his rival Cesars decide. Moreover, the soldier’s oath of 
absolute allegiance cuts across all thought, or at least all action based on any 
but official thought, so once again the curious passivity of war asserts itself. 
This is especially the case in conscripted armies, which have of course to train 
for unjust wars as well as just. War is the end of argument, and thus bears 
with especial severity on those cultural and psychologically-subtle sides of 
life which, as we have seen, are ignored because they do not obviously belong 
either to God or to Cesar. Hence all discussion as to just and unjust wars, 
especially in a crisis, is sheer wishful thinking, a tragically idealist per- 
fectionism. 

Yet, in the heavy course of events, this need not imply the relative injus- 
tice of all wars ; even if the very concept of Cesar is confused, and his hands 
are soiled, still some Cesar is essential to life, and the division of loyalty to 
God and to him is not to be easily decided, especially when the right of self- 
defence, however relative and ambiguous, is forced into the open. But we 
have chosen war as the occasion where the tension between Cesar and God 
is at its tightest and its most bewildering ; other situations, ranging through 
the whole of economics and politics can, of course, claim an almost equal 
importance. Yet these in their turn echo many of the dilemmas presented by 
war, and certainly merit a prolonged discussion, both separately and in their 
perilous co-ordinations. In this way the imperative study of the relations 
between God and Cesar will rise to the breadth, subtlety, and urgency which 
our times so clearly demand. 


TERENCE GERVAIS WHITE. 
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THE MYSTERY OF UNITY. 
A REPLY. 
DR G. G. COULTON 


FarHer Latrey begins with lofty criticism of the scientists; but his own 
essay seems to suffer throughout from a lack of exact definition. He adopts 
(for instance) the popular distinctions between “‘ Church” and “ State,” 
“ Catholicism ” and “‘ Totalitarianism.”’ Yet in fact, is not Rome one of the 
most strictly organised states, and one of the most Totalitarian? Is it not 
definitely modelled as Hobbes pointed out long ago, upon the ancient Roman 
Empire with its elaborate bureaucracy ? Father Lattey does indeed remind 
us of this incidentally, but without facing its deeper significance. The Roman 
Catholic Church, for more than a thousand years past, has claimed to be a 
State in the strictest sense. Its philosophers have defined it, in the spirit of 
Aristotle’s Politics, as a “‘ Societas Perfects,”’ with its own rights of legislation 
and discipline, including punitive sanctions even down to the Death Penalty, 
however she may be restrained at particular times and places by policy and 
expediency. Thrice in my lifetime (and once so lately as 1920) have Pro- 
fessors at the Pontifical University of Rome published this to the learned 
world, supporting their thesis by the utterances of Popes and famous school- 
men, and by the most time-honoured traditions in practice. Out of these 
three Professors, two published these books with strong personal commenda- 
tion from the reigning Pope; once for the author’s person in general, the 
other for the book itself.1 These distinguished authorities have expressed 
themselves in the decent obscurity of a learned language, and no philosopher 
has published i in the vernacular any equally plain contradiction on the other 
side. It is true that, on that side, two Popes have published words which, 
taken by themselves, might seem to approve present-day tolerance and 
allowance for differences on matters of faith. The first was Leo XIII. In his 
Encyclical Immortale Dei he asserted that the Roman Church “ is wont to 
take earnest heed that no one shall be forced to embrace the Catholic Faith 
against his will; for, as St Augustine wisely reminds us, ‘Man cannot 
believe otherwise than of his own free will.” To begin with, that first 
assertion flatly contradicts the most incontrovertible historical facts. As for 
the appeal to St Augustine, the falsehood is almost equally patent. The fact 
is, that the Saint did write those words before he had full practical experi- 
ence ; but after practice and reflexion he most emphatically and repeatedly 
retracted them. Men (he now pleaded) would come to the true faith if 
“smitten with the goad of terror, even to the total confiscation of their 
possessions.” This gross misuse of St Augustine’s authority has been exactly 


1 M. de Luca, S.J., Institutiones Juris Publici. a tee De Stabilitate et 
Dogmatis. Cardinal L. Billot, S.J., Tractatus de Ecclesia C 
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followed by the present Pope in his recent Encyclical on The Mystical Body of 
Christ (June 28, 19438). 

What is more inexplicable, in face of the Roman reputation for patristic 
accuracy and logical exactitude, is that this emphatic and repeated retracta- 
tion ignored by both Popes is, in fact, the headstone of the corner. For St 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustine’s retractation alone is of any value. Ignoring 
what the Popes worship and worshipping what the Popes ignore, he builds 
upon Augustine’s later mood his world-renowned theory of the justice and 
necessity of burning heretics alive. 

For a thousand years, then, the Roman Catholic Church—Ecclesia 
Romana, as she frequently called herself officially—has claimed to be a 
Societas Perfecta, a state in every real sense. Any argument which forgets 
this is a faulty argument. The laws of this state claim precedence over all 
other codes of law on all questions of religion or morality; that is, on all 
matters of wide and deep importance, as anyone may convince himself by 
glancing at the contents of a scholastic treatise on morals. Wherever, for 
instance, modern Roman marriage laws, differing sometimes widely from 
those of earlier Papal centuries, conflict with those of any other civilised 
state, it is the non-Roman which must be ignored. And, more important 
still, this Roman code owes its force not to a constitutional legislative body, 
as in other States, but to the will of a single leader—Fiihrer or Duce we may 
truly call him—who appoints a commission, guides its consultations, and 
ratifies its decisions. To find that elsewhere, we must go to the frankly 
Totalitarian States. For, in fact, there is no State more Totalitarian than 
this ; therefore it is by a masterpiece of suppressio veri, and suggestio falsi 
that Father Lattey argues from Romanism and Totalitarianism as opposite 
and irreconcilable institutions. The Oxford English Dictionary defines Totali- 
tarian in accordance with the plain derivation of the word, as “ that which 
permits no rival loyalties or parties.” What State has ever been in theory 
more impatient of rival loyalties than Rome, or in practice more intolerant 
where it had the power. One of the most startling and far-reaching examples 
here was in 1854, within the lifetime of many who are still with us, when 
Pius IX, with no other formality than consultation with a few autocratically 
chosen Doctors, proclaimed the Immaculate Conception of the B.V.M., which 
had been denied by the greatest doctors of the Church for centuries before. 
Again, in 1870 the same Pope engineered himself into a position of unpre- 
cedented absolutism by means which are painfully suggestive of those by 
which Napoleon I rose to First Consul and Emperor, and his nephew to 
President and Emperor, and Hitler to complete mastery over a Parliament of 
nonentities. The new Codex Juris Canonici, published in 1918, does indeed 
omit the ancient clauses which for seven centuries had decreed the stake for 
all baptised persons who should impenitently preach anti-Roman doctrines.' 
Those clauses are now silently dropped ; but there is no constitutional safe- 
guard against their renewal if it should at any time be judged expedient: a 
stroke of the Papal pen would do it. 

All this is implied, after all, in the age-long Roman Catholic claim to 

possess the truth in a sense unique among the hundreds of millions who 


1 Pius IX, for instance, reminded Bismarck that his Protestant baptism subjected him 
legally to Rome. 
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inhabit this planet. That is no incidental claim ; it is essential to the creed ; 
to abandon it would be to quit the key position ; that which,“ distinguishes 
the (Roman) Catholic religion from all other Christian confessions.” So wrote 
Cardinal Gasparri in 1930 to the British Government concerning the Malta 
dispute. Rome has always consistently refused union except on her own 
terms. Newman wrote with brutal truth to those who trembled on the brink 
of Union, “* beggars must not be choosers ” ; and his own experience clinched 
his words ; his nose was kept mercilessly to the grindstone until submission 
‘brought a ‘sort of peace and death released him. 

Union, in itself, is a thing of enormous value in human life; and, in cases 
where it is most humiliating to personal or national pride George Herbert’s 
words may be most true: “* God takes the text and preaches patience. ” But 
its main value is as means to some greater end; and there is scarcely any 
ag solemn and memorable curse in the whole Bible than that of Jeremiah v. 

“* A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land : the prophets 
i falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means and my people love 
to have it so, and what will ye do in the end thereof ? ” 

The Roman plea for Unity is not supported by correspondingly clear and 
emphatic evidence for the possession of overwhelming truth. Father Lattey 
is contemptuous of science ; he is contemptuous of the Press and the B.B.C., 
he condemns modern education for unwillingness to admit criticism (p. 109). 
Valuable as the freedom of the Press may be, he believes that this is neu- 
tralised by general stupidity: the Public “ does not know that it does not 
know.” There is some sad truth in that : but does the fault lie in the public 
mind or in its would-be teachers? Should we mend matters by going over 
to a spiritual despotism which gives even less encouragement to genuine dis- 
passionate criticism ? and concerning which Newman complained after many 
years of intimate experience : “‘ Catholics in England, from their very blind- 
ness, cannot see that they are blind.” 4 

Father Lattey recognises that the idea of a Herrenvolk is inadmissible as 

a future goal for humanity; but he pleads in effect for a Herrenreligion. 
He writes (p. 111): ‘ Let all go as far as they can”; yet he indulges in 
uncritical condemnation of the Soviet régime: a condemnation to which 
most of us were led in its early days of crude revolution, but which the 
British public is now watching through the eyes of more.truly Christian 
tolerance. Indeed, in another place, he seems practically to admit this : 
“* It is narrow-minded and uneducated to endeavour to force all political units 
into the same unyielding mould ” (p. 108). Let us write “ all political or 
religious units,” and we may find food for wholesome reflexion in the rest of 
Father Lattey’s article. 


G. G. COULTON. 
1 Life, by Wilfred Ward, I, 584; II, 45. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. 


Tue death of Alfred Edward Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, has removed from among us a thinker whose immense 
erudition brought him fame in the realms of classical scholarship and philosophical 
inquiry, and who became widely known through the force and clarity of his writing 
on many aspects of the Christian faith. His last volume, reviewed by Dr W. R. 
Inge in the January number of this Journal (pp. 177-179), shows the work of a 
first-class mind, enriched by a lifetime of reflexion on august and moving themes, 
and deploying its arguments with dialectical force and literary charm. His 
academic career was one of unbroken distinction. After a period (1896-1903) as 
assistant Professor in the University of Manchester, Taylor was appointed to the 
Chair of Philosophy in McGill University (Montreal), returning to this country 
to accept similar appointments at St Andrews (1908-1924) and afterwards at 
Edinburgh (1924-1945). The list of his published works contains twenty-five 
titles, beside numerous articles and reviews. His Gifford Lectures (St Andrews, 
1926-28) were published in 1930 under the title The Faith of a Moralist. The title 
was not happily chosen: the Lectures cover the whole subject of the grounds 
and bases of theistic belief in its general and in its specifically Christian forms. 
His early book, The Problem of Conduct (for which he was awarded the Green Moral 
Philosophy Prize in the University of Oxford) was written when his thinking was 
to a considerable extent influenced by that of his friend, F. H. Bradley ; but the 
position taken in the book is one from which he afterwards departed. The Elements 
of Metaphysics, in its latest edition (1989), with important revisions and additions, 
forms an introduction to philosophical inquiry equalled by few other modern works 
on these lines, and in point of style surpassed by none. But the range and power 
of Taylor’s scholarship appear above all in his work on Greek Philosophy in the 
period of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. No one desiring to study Plato can afford 
to neglect the guidance given in Taylor’s book Plato: the Man and his Work, in 
which the whole series of Dialogues is dealt with each in its turn; and his monu- 
mental Commentary on the Timaeus of Plato, though some of its conclusions are 
disputed by other experts, is a work the importance of which cannot easily be 
overestimated. Taylor’s view that the ‘“ Platonic Socrates ’’ (except in the latest 
Dialogues) represents the ‘‘ historic Socrates * to a much greater extent than was 
formerly believed, is not generally accepted ; but it does not appear that this 
debated question adversely affects the value of his interpretation of the Platonic 
writings. The nature and extent of the influence of Pythagorean Mathematics 
on the philosophy of Plato, which Taylor raised and discussed in his remarkable 
Essay, ‘‘ Forms and Numbers ” (Philosophical Essays, ch. iii) must be regarded as 
sub judice. He has, further, been criticised for a tendency to “ Christianise Plato.” 
This involves questions of interpretation which it is, of course, impossible to discuss 
here. But it must be remembered that, as Professor Werner Jaeger has pointed 
out, “ Plato in his later years made a theological system the foundation of all 
education and all life, and asserts God and God’s pleasure to be the sole standard 
by which everything is to be judged ” (quoted by Mr Lloyd Thomas, in the previous 
number of this Journal, p. 192). 

The familiar grammatical distinction of ‘“‘common nouns” and “ abstract 
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nouns” covers one of the most ancient and difficult (and therefore much con- 
troverted) problems in Philosophy ; and Mr R. I. Aaron, of Oxford, has attacked 
it ‘once more in his British Academy Lecture (1945) on ‘“ Our Knowledge of Uni- 
versals.’”” What do we mean when we use such “ common nouns” as ‘“* man,” 
“table,” “tree”? ‘I see a table,” said Diogenes, “* but tablehood I see not.” 
We mean more than this. The class-name can only be understood in terms of a 
universal which is other than the mere name. The author’s conclusion, effectively 
illustrated in his Lecture, is that “the term universal is used in many senses : 
sometimes we mean discovered universals, and sometimes constructed universals 
[of which the most precise examples are seen in mathematical definitions] ; some- 
times we mean dispositional and sometimes explicitly conceived universals ; we 
need to acknowledge also, before grappling with the larger problems, the existence 
of vague universals as well as precise, and universals of ‘things’ [named by the 
‘common nouns” of grammar] as well as of ‘ qualities’ and ‘ relations ’ [named by 
the “ abstract nouns ”’ of grammar]. In the January number of Mind Mr M. 
Lazerowitz, in a laborious Essay on ‘“‘ The Existence of Universals,’”? compares 
conflicting theories on the crucial question, Is the universal merely ideal, nothing 
but a mental construction, or is it also real in rerum natura? The discussion, we 
believe, would have been more satisfactory if the distinctions to which Mr Aaron 
calls attention had been recognised and considered.—In the same number of Mind 
Mr F. B. Fitch, in the course of an Essay partly concerned with certain technicali- 
ties of Symbolic Logic, raises a question of much wider range when he discusses the 
existence of “‘ theories about the general nature of theories.”” When a theory is 
“included in its own subject-matter, we say that it is a self-referential theory.” 
Now, in philosophy, a theory may be “ self-referentially inconsistent ”’ if it is one 
which makes the validity of any theory whatever (including itself) impossible. 
“For example, consider the sceptical point of view according to which nothing is 
‘ absolutely ’ true. This view casts some element of doubt on every proposition. 
All theories are open to doubt. But this view is itself a theory about all theories, 
and the doubt which it casts on all theories it casts equally well upon itself.” It 
is self-referentially inconsistent (1.c., p. 67). The author points out that the fami- 
liar argumentum ad hominem ceases to be a crude fallacy when it is used in philo- 
sophical speculation and in the criticism of systems of philosophy, for in principle 
it is a charge of self-referential inconsistency. The possibility of using it in philo- 
sophy is a mark which distinguishes philosophy from the special sciences: ‘‘ A 
theory about all theories may be said to have attained the maximum theoretical 
generality. At such a level, all other levels may be dealt with; there is no level 
which is higher in the sense that it can deal with theories not dealt with on the level 
of maximum theoretical generality. To deny that there is such-a level is already 
to be proposing a theory about all theories, and hence to be presenting a theory 
which is itself of the level of maximum theoretical generality. Thus an ad hominem 
argument can be used against the contention that no such level can be found. It is 
characteristic of philosophy to reach (endeavour to reach ?) this maximum level, 
and to be able to use the self-referential sorts of reasoning which are possible on 
this level ” (p. 69). In ultimate questions, the argumentum ad hominum is the only 
argument possible. May we add that when a thinker formulates a theory of the 
universe which is incapable of explaining the thinker himself, his theory is self- 
referentially inconsistent ?—In the last number of The Philosophical Review which 
has come to hand (November, 1945) Dr Gregory Vlastos has a well-documented 
and instructive Essay on the relation of Ethics to Physics in the philosophy of 
Democritus, with many interesting references to the Greek medical writers, espe- 
cially Hippocrates. Why does Democritus, holding a theory of atomic materialism, 
speak of the “soul” as “divine”? ‘“ The answer is to be found in the well- 
established practice of Ionian rationalism to salvage religious terms so long as 
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(a) they can be adapted to the exigencies of naturalistic logic, and (b) they do not 
inhibit rationalist criticism of magic.’ So, for example, in the Hippocratean treatises : 
Call any disease “‘ divine” if you will, but (a) understand its natural cause, and 
(6) do not let religious symbols deliver you into the hands of the ‘ magicians, 
purifiers, charlatans, and quacks,’ who practise under religious auspices. That 
is how Democritus appears to treat the term ‘ divine’ . . . Devote to the soul 
that supreme concern which you have been taught to give to things divine. But 
religious promises of immortality are precluded by the laws of ‘ atoms and the void.’ 
Exalting the soul’s moral and poetic dignity, the term ‘ divine’ does not cast so 
much as a shadow of other-worldliness across the naturalism of Democritus. The 
contrast with Socrates and Plato remains unbridgeable”’ (I.c., p. 582).—In principle, 
a charge of “ self-referential inconsistency ” is the basis of Dr L. W. Stalnaker’s 
careful and thorough critical examination of the philosophies of Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and Royce, in his densely-packed pamphlet of fifty-five pages, Humanism 
and Human Dignity (Yale Univérsity Press). In reference to each of the three 
fundamental problems, ‘‘ Time,” ‘‘ Evil,” and ‘‘ Freedom,” the author argues 
that the “‘ absolutist ” position is inconsistent with itself and cannot be developed 
without implying the Humanist doctrine opposed to it., He concludes: ‘I have 
taken my stand upon a defence of the Humanist position: i.e. that which is the 
most vital element of our experience has the right to construct a world that will 
best substantiate itself. The moral will, it is insisted, is the most vital element of 
our universe. The reality of Freedom, then, is maintained as essential to the 
nature of the moral will. A world of moral alternatives, a world whose parts afford 
a looseness of interplay, whose complete unity or harmonisation is ahead of it (if 
it is held as at all possible) rather than eternally present, becomes for us the most 
intelligible world ” (J.c., p. 55). Dr Stalnaker speaks of ‘‘ the God of Theism,”’ but 
he means a finite ‘“‘ God.” So far as the idea of a finite ‘‘ God” is offered as an 
‘* explanation ” of evil, we believe that ‘the remedy is worse than the disease.” 
—Turning to a different field, we see that Sir Richard Livingstone, in his Lecture 
on Ruskin (the Hertz Lecture on ‘‘ A Master Mind” at the British Academy) 
gives a clear and sympathetic statement of the unity underlying Ruskin’s manifold 
activities: ‘‘ Ruskin objected to a growth of an Art indifferent to the spiritual 
nature of man ; he insisted that a force so powerful in its influence was not autono- 
mous, but subject to the higher life of the whole organism [human society]. In his 
own time his insistence, now universally approved, of the claims of moral ideals in 
the realm of Economics was deeply resented ; his insistence on their importance in 
the field of Art is equally unfashionable to-day.”—It has been reserved for an 
American writer, Mrs F. W. Knickerbocker, to show what a representative group 
of Victorian thinkers really were in themselves and as creators of ideas which we 
have assimilated. Her book Free Minds: John Morley and his Friends (Harvard 
University Press) is based on extensive knowledge of Victorian literature and. his- 
tory, and remarkable insight into its spirit. She has succeeded in bringing Morley 
before us as a living figure who made a powerful contribution to the thought of his. 
time. In reference to this book it has been said, with entire justice, that ‘‘ Morley’s 
eagerness for truth in the abstract, his rationalism, his interest in sociology, were 
not merely intellectual exercises: behind it lay his knowledge of working condi- 
tions, ‘ the reforming spirit of his Blackburn boyhood,’ which inspired his informed 
attacks on social abuses, and moved him and his associates to support the reforms 
and social services which put this country ahead of the rest of the world by a 
generation.” 
II. THEOLOGY. 


The use of the word “ Liberal ” by orthodox theologians in a way which makes 
it in effect a term of abuse, is illustrated in a Lecture which Professor T. W. Manson 
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(Manchester University) has contributed to a recently published volume entitled 
The Interpretation of the Bible; and in the January number of The Congregational 
Quarterly Dr C. J. Cadoux (Mansfield College, Oxford) has made an effective reply. . 
In the course of his argument, he observes: “I do not think it has ever been 
claimed that Liberalism clears up all theological problems, and leaves no difficult 
problems to be solved. To leave certain great issues unsettled may be a sign of 
wisdom rather than of error and inadequacy. Dr Manson has complained else- 
where . . . that Liberalism can offer no satisfactory theory of the Incarnation. 
But how, in that respect, is it any worse off than traditionalism ? Is the traditional 
Chalcedonian theory of the One ‘ Person’ with two ‘ Natures,’ and its implicate 
that Christ’s humanity is not personal, a satisfactory theory?” Dr Cadoux 
concludes: ‘ If I have succeeded in showing that the frank Liberal acceptance of 
Natural Law does not rule out personal intercourse between God and man, I do 
not perhaps need to show in detail that Liberalism does not confine itself to messages 
about God as distinct from messages from God ; that while it may modify, it does 
not emasculate the Christian’s belief in God’s Fatherhood ; that it does not discard 
* the infinite value of the individual soul’; that it does not reduce duty to a com- 
pleter knowledge of biology and psychology, and certainly does not lead logically 
to pure humanism and the totalitarian State. I can only express my surprise that 
such warnings should be considered necessary.”—-A few years ago Dr Garvie 
observed that “ the Old Testament has been in the history of the Christian Church 
not only a valuable possession but also a formidable danger: Christian theology 
and ethics have been brought to a lower level by our indiscriminate blending of the 
Old and the New Covenant.” In the same number of The Congregational Quarterly, 
the Rev. E. C. Blackman (Cheshunt College, Cambridge) re-opens this question, 
which as he truly observes would appear to be exercising the minds of serious 
people both inside and outside the Churches. The question is not whether the Old 
Testament uses mythology and poetry as well as historic narrative and prophetic 
utterance as media of divine truth (as it does use them), or whether many of its 
statements are discredited by the results of modern scientific research (as they are), 
or whether in the field of ethics the moral standard of some parts of the Old Testa- 
ment must be pronounced “ unchristian or at least prechristian ” (as they must 
be). The question is a religious one ; and the author replies that ‘“‘ the Old Testa- 
ment is the record of the progressive assimilation (by man) of God’s self-revelation,” 
—‘ progressive,” but not necessarily without periods of regression or decline. 
‘“* This record of Revelation which constitutes the Old Testament refers by its very 
nature to times and places ”’ ; it is “‘ conveyed through concrete situations of ancient 
history—always, as it were, ‘ in solution,’ never ‘ undiluted,’ unmediated ” (p. 22). 
But “a critical distinction must be made between the central truth and its 
inadequate expression,” and “‘ what we need from our teachers and guides is to be 
led through the details to this central truth.” Mr Blackman can hardly be unaware 
of the difficult questions even of educational method which face “‘ our teachers and 
guides” in meeting this task—lIn a volume entitled The Supremacy of Israel, 
Professor S. A. Mercer (University of Toronto, Canada) endeavours to describe the 
nature and extent of Israel’s genius and legacy to mankind: “‘ to show how Israel, 
though insignificant in material culture, towered above the greatest of her con- 
temporaries in religion and literature.” The book is in effect a good popular intro- 
duction to the comparative study of the religions of Israel, Egypt, and Babylonia ; 
but the author appears to us to be successful in his primary purpose, which indeed 
was not a difficult one. Inthe end he expresses a severe condemnation of ** Zionism ”’ 
in its present form, as being before all else a political nationalist movement, “‘ the 
complete opposite of the very genius and history of Israel ” (p. 142). We make no 
comment on this, beyond pointing out that the author makes no reference to the 
bearing of recent events in Europe on the desire for “ a national home.”—We have 
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received from the Lutterworth Press the first volume of a work entitled Islam 
and Christian Theology, by Mr J. W. Sweetman, of the School of Islamic Studies, 

. Aligarh, India. It is a detailed study of the interpretation of theological ideas in 
the two religions, historical, not propagandist; and the author, who frankly 
states his own position as an orthodox Christian, and hopes to bring about a better 
mutual understanding between Christians and Moslems, has endeavoured (suc- 
cessfully, we believe) to be impartial. The point of view from which the writer 
approaches his task may be indicated by a quotation from Erdmann: ‘“ When 

Justinian, in the year 529, closed the schools of philosophy through anxiety for the 
Christian Faith, he did not realise that if he had let them continue, the anti- 
Christian philosophy [as it was represented in the contemporary schools] would 
not have been in the least dangerous, because it would have perished of itself ; 
but being compelled to emigrate towards the Orient, it would, centuries after- 
wards, exercise an influence upon Christian thought more powerful than he had 
ever feared.” It is this “‘ emigration towards the orient,” with special reference to 
Islam, that Mr Sweetman studies in detail. It is clear that during the spread of 
the doctrines of Muhammad in the “ near East,” discussion and controversy 
between Christians and Muslims was more extensive and more significant than some 
ecclesiastical historians have supposed.—The place of “‘ eschatology,” the doctrine 
of.‘ the last things,” in the New Testament and the early Church, has been a 
subject of increasing consideration during the last fifty years, and the history of 
the world during the last thirty years has aroused new interest in it. For this 
reason, Dr T. F. Glasson’s compact volume entitled The Second Advent : the Origin 
of the New Testament Doctrine will be found useful. Up to the middle of the first 
century (at least) the Churches believed in an imminent Parousia, a return, or second 
coming of Christ. This is beyond reasonable deubt. With regard to the Gospels, 
there are two questions : Was this belief based upon the express teaching of Jesus 
himself? And if so, what was the relation of the doctrine, as taught by Jesus, to 
the contemporary Jewish eschatology ? The author’s conclusions, supported by 
examination of the relevant texts, are these. In pre-Christian Jewish literature, 
the doctrine of the Messiah, when it appears, is not that of a pre-existent super- 
natural being descending from heaven ; and, with regard to the teaching of Jesus 
himself, the idea of his Second Advent or Parousia has no basis in any authentic 
saying of his: ‘ He believed that by his death certain developments would be set 
in operation, and that shortly afterwards some great event would take place, nor 
was he deceived ; great results did follow,” not a catastrophic “‘ end of the world ” 
or “‘end of the age,’ but the birth of a new social movement with new spiritual 
powers.—We have received two typical works of Indian religious thought: the 


Sri Aurobindo Annual (bearing the name of a distinguished Indian thinker), and J; 


Life Enduring, by Dr V. Athalye. We are reminded of the concluding words of 
Professor W. E. Hocking’s Introduction to the volume Philosophy East and West. 
Referring to the Orient, he says: ‘‘ There are three historic attitudes in dealing 
with what is beyond our own circle of ideas. First, ‘ This is strange and alien,— 
avoid it.’ Second, ‘ This is strange and alien,—investigate it.’ Third, ‘ This is 
strange and alien,—but it is human; it is therefore kindred to me: learn from 


it... .’ From the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries, we have acted on the}; 
second maxim: we have been concerned with an objective study of the East.}; 


The two centuries ahead of us must be devoted to the third, and attempt to pass 
beyond scholarly objectivity to a working human association and a common 
pursuit of universal truth.” 

S, H. MELLONE. 
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REVIEWS. 


“ God with Us.” By S. L. Frank.—Jonathan Cape.—12s. 6d. 


Dr Frank, professor of philosophy at Moscow, was expelled from Russia, with 
about two hundred leading representatives of Russian thought, art and learning, in 
1922. He settled in Germany, where he was highly esteemed in academic circles, 
till 1986, when Hitler expelled him. Since then he has been living in France. As 
a@ young man he was an enthusiastic Communist, but gradually veered round to. 
idealism, and was one of a remarkable group, Berdyaeff, Bulgakoff, Frank and 
Struve, who definitely embraced the Christian cause. This is the first of his books 
to be translated into English, to his great satisfaction. ‘‘ I believe,” he says, “ that 
the Anglo-Saxon world will remain the main bulwark of freedom of thought, that 
essential condition of religious and spiritual life.’ 

We owe gratitude to two persons besides the author—to his son in England, who 
copied out the whole book in a more legible script for the translator, and to Nathalie 
Duddington, whose version does not read like a translation ; it is written in lucid 
and vigorous English. 

It need not be said that Dr Frank is a very competent metaphysician. He is 
now a Platonic realist, though he thinks that Plato in the Symposium is a little 
inclined. to kick down the ladder by which he has climbed. He calls Nicholas of 
Cusa his ‘* only teacher in philosophy.”’ His outlook closely resembles those of his 
friends Berdyaeff and Lossky. 

But what most distinguishes this book is the intense religious conviction of the 
writer. ‘In the experience of the immanence of God in the human soul—the 
apprehension of the spiritual depths in which man really enters into communion 
with God, the divine powers are poured into the soul, and God Himself lives and 
acts in us.”’ It is a personal confession. He faces the shallow objection that the 
mystical experience is not transferable. Nothing can be further from the truth. If 
the experience is genuine, as this unquestionably is, and if the writer is a man of 
powerful mind, who has proved that he is willing to suffer for his convictions, no 
defence of faith can be more valuable or more encouraging at a time when defeatism 
is so sadly plausible. And as he says, “ there is a wonderful agreement about the 
essentials among men of most diverse eponhe and cultures.”” Like St Paul, he can 
say from his heart, “* I am persuad ; and if he believes in a coming “ Christian 
renaissance,” born of suffering and persecution, he only hopes for others what he 
has found himself. 

Faith, for Dr Frank, is neither belief without grounds, nor submission to autho- 
tity. It is ‘‘ the encounter of the human heart with God, God’s manifestation to 
it.” The eyes of the soul catch a glimpse of the heavenly radiance ; for a moment, 
if for no more, it is certainty. That supersensuous experience is real needs no 
demonstration ; our awareness of beauty is enough to prove it. This mysterious 
reality is closely interwoven with our self, “‘ closer than breathing and nearer than 
hands and feet.’”? We could not choose between true and false, between better and 
worse, if we were not in touch with absolute truth, goodness and beauty. The self. 
is not the empirical Zeitbild ; eternity is not duration in time. Our souls, and the 
souls of those whom we love, are indestructible and independent of time. The 
Kingdom of God is the eternal home of the human soul, not a temporal event at all. 
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There is no fusion of personalities ; God remains ‘‘ Thou,” though we cannot tell 
clearly where self ends and God begins. 

There are false dogmas, both religious and irreligious ; an example is the faith 
in a law of progress, which is “ in glaring contradiction with indisputable historical 
facts.”” ‘‘ The nations are paying bitterly for having failed to recognise the reality 


and power of sin.” 


“The idea of man’s freedom and dignity, and the blasphemous folly of com- 
pulsion in matters of faith, became generally recogniaed only some two hundred 
years ago.” 

Christianity is the religion of love, and human love, of which marriage is the 
supreme example, is the sacrament of the love of God. The nations, too, must cease 
to hate each other ; in Christ they are all one, and their “ diversities of gifts ” are 
all valuable. It is also the religion of the Cross. Voluntary vicarious sacrifice out 
of love for sinful and suffering humanity actually brings into the world the saving 
powers of grace. We are called upon to participate actively in Christ’s work of 
redemption. Christian truth is a synthesis of detachment and love. If it is a sin 
to bury the talent given by God, it is also a sin to fritter it away in worldly activities. 

We must not ignore all that Christianity has already done to purify human 
society. On the other hand, we must not call the present revolt against all Christian 
values a revival of paganism. It is something much worse; it is demoniacal. 
Paganism never tried to cancel the moral norms of life. ‘‘ Mankind is standing at 
the cross-roads. Only two possibilities are open to us, to slide further down into 
the abyss, or by a heroic effort to save ourselves through a Christian renaissance. 
May the Lord help us!” These are the concluding words of a most deeply impres- 
sive book. ° 

Some may think that in speaking of faith as certitude the author has grazed 
what Catholics call the error of ontologism, the vulgar and erroneous version of the 
ontological argument. No one will suspect Dr Frank of sympathy with the Lutheran 
identification of fides with fiducia, a gross misunderstanding of St Paul which leads 
too easily to the notorious pecca fortiter. But faith does not and cannot begin with 
certitude. It begins as a resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis. Even 
Pascal’s horrible “il faut parier’’ may be stated in a less offensive form. Faith 
begins as an experiment and ends as an experience. Clement of Alexandria says 
that the spiritual ascent has three stages—faith, knowledge, and love. Proclus the 
Neoplatonist shows psychological insight when he says that the starting-point and 
the goal are simple, the intermediate stage complex. I do not think Dr Frank 
would disagree with this, but perhaps he has not warned his readers quite sufficiently 
that the certainty at which he has arrived is not given to the beginner, but is the 
reward of a long course of discipline and devotion. 

There is a further truth which those who prize the testimony of the mystics must 
not ignore. It is true that spiritual blindness is mainly the result of inattention, of 
minding earthly things, as St Paul. says. The faculty for the spiritual life, as 
Plotinus says, is one which “ all possess, though few use.” But all do not possess 
it in the same degree. It is a gift, like appreciation of music, and the possession of 
it is by no means a measure of our acceptance with God. Many good people never 
enjoy, even for a moment, the vision of God which has given Dr Frank his absolute 
‘confidence. They live always “ as in their great taskmaster’s eye,” and they must 
not disparage themselves ; still less must others disparage them. It is for them 
that the immediate revelation enjoyed by some saints is so valuable. They may 
trust it, as we trust our authorities on many subjects which we cannot verify for 
ourselves. 

W. R. INGE. 
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The Rediscovery of Belief. By L. A. Reid.—The Lindsey Press.—6s. 


Tuis is an earnest and honest book by a convinced Christian who tries to answer 
the question why the younger generation appears to have abandoned not only the 
Churches but all interest in religion. He does not emphasise the failure of Christianity 
to prevent the two world wars, for recent revelations of the aims and methods of 
Nazi Germany have convinced almost everybody that no part of the guilt of the 
catastrophe lies at our doors. The author is perhaps rather old-fashioned in his 
praises of democracy and in his language about “ Capitalism.” Archbishops and 
others, sniffing the popular breeze, denounce “ the profit motive,” as if any trade 
except barter could be carried on without reference to profit. But Mammon has no 
more prizes to offer. The larger taxpayers are only allowed:to exist as milch-cows, 
mulcted of from one-half to nine-tenths or more of their incomes. As they accept 
this treatment without squealing, they ought at least to be protected from insult. 

Dr Reid finds that in our time life has ceased to have any real standards ; it 
feeds upon itself, becoming thin, poor and decadent. Men and women are wearied 
and bored, and seek mere passive amusements, such as American films, the pools, 
or dog-racing. Betting and gambling are as great an evil as drinking used to be. 
There is a widespread sense of futility ; ‘‘ nothing is new, nothing is true, and no 
matter.” The world of eternal and ultimate values is more real than the sensible 
world, but the majority neglect it altogether. They ought to know that the 
dogmatic materialism of the last century is no longer the creed of men of science. 
Materialism as a way of living is always with us ; as a philosophy it is dead. Our 
education, devoted to premature specialisation upon vocationally useful pursuits, 
has produced young barbarians who know nothing of the rich heritage of European 
culture, and are blind outside their own narrow field. Secular humanism, where it. 
still exists, breaks down on the question of evil. It ignores that rebellion against. 
divine law which religion calls sin. 

The remedy, for Dr Reid, is a return to essential Christianity, which is a mani- 
festation of the divine love, the love which makes and moves and lights all things. 
The love of man is the sacrament of the love of God. ‘‘ God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him.” 

The meaning of the Incarnation may be summed up in two sayings of St Paul. 
“The light of the knowledge of the glory of God has shone in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘* God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” Jesus “ was a 
man uniquely filled with the spirit and love of God his Father. He offered himself 
to God.” 

Dr Reid deals briefly with the vexed question of historical dogmas, in some of 
which religious symbols have been petrified as suspensions of natural law. No one 
knows better than the educated clergy how difficult this problem is. A simplified 
ereed, taken from the Johannine books, has been suggested. It would be a great 
relief to Liberal churchmen, but it would not bring absentees back to church. 
There is no chance that the bishops, or any of them, would consent to its adoption. 

The thesis of this book, that only a change in the hearts of our countrymen can 
save.us from disintegration and ruin, has often been pleaded before. What likeli- 
hood is there of such a change taking place ? Perhaps no better diagnosis of our 
condition has been made than that of the famous Russian thinker Berdyaeff. The 
great age which began with the Christian renaissance in the thirteenth century has 
perhaps borne all the fruits which it could bear ; in any case it is dying. ‘‘ We are 
approaching the beginning of a dark age ; we must pass through a new civilised 
barbarism, undergo a new discipline, accept a new religious asceticism, before we 
can see the first light of a new renaissance.” No political movement can save us. 
“ Socialism takes over from capitalist society its materialism, its cheap prophets, 
its hostility against all spiritual life, its restless striving for success and amusement, 
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its personal selfishness.” ‘‘ The bankrupt peoples will have to enter on a new path 
of self-denial, by curbing their covetousness and putting a check on the expansion 
of their wants.” ‘ Christianity is the religion of the Truth crucified.” It thrives 
on persecution. In Russia the intellectuals are beginning to turn to religion. 
Power is always abused, and the worst abuses are committed by a class which 
has only lately realised its strength. But we must accept a contracting economy, 
and there will be a period of acute suffering and disillusionment for our people. Some 
have found a parallel in the break-up of the Roman Empire. But, as Huizinga 
says, there are two differences. With us, science and technology are full of life, and 
our young people have not yielded to the despair which breathes in the writers of 
the third to the sixth centuries. Where there is hope there is life ; our young folk 
do not mean our civilisation to die. But a time of troubles there must be ; and it 
will bring with it a revival of religion, partly but not entirely escapist in character. 
“When He slew them they sought Him, and turned them early and inquired after 
God.” Christianity, says Berdyaeff, is going back to the state she enjoyed before 
Constantine, perhaps even to the Catacombs. ‘* Then she can undertake the conquest 
of the world afresh.” Our troubles will not go for nothing. ‘“‘ Souffrir passe; avoir 


souffert ne passe jamais.” 
W. R. Inge. 


The First Epistle of Peter. By Edward Gordon Selwyn.—Macmillan.—Pp. 533.— 
25s. 


In some respects, I Peter is the most fascinating and finely wrought piece of ethico- 
religious writing in the New Testament. Its fusion of deep spiritual teaching with 
practical aims, its free combination of the priestly and prophetic elements in 
Christianity, and the glimpses it affords of the life and worship of the primitive 
community make it unique. 

In contributing this full-scale commentary on the Greek text to the Macmillan 
series Dr Selwyn has laid New Testament scholarship under a great debt. For, 
beginning with the more conventional aim of providing a commentary on the 
text, Dr Selwyn has been led on to a study of its relations to other Epistles and to 
the Gospel tradition as a whole. His researches have thus brought to light a new 
field, hitherto largely unploughed, which New Testament scholars, ever seeking 
pastures new, will surely welcome. Following in the wake of Dr Carrington’s The 
Primitive Christian Catechism,” Dr Selwyn breaks new ground and in a long and 
detailed essay examines the parallels of thought and phrase which point to common 
sources underlying several of the Epistles. The book is therefore something more 
than a commentary in the accepted sense. It is, at one and the same time, a rich 
mine of theological and homiletic material, the product of wide reading and careful 
scholarship, and also a proclamation of good news for all lovers of “* critical pro- 
blems.”” He who enjoys the unravelling of New Testament clues or the piecing 
together of New Testament mosaics will have Dr Selwyn for his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. But he must possess the sleuth-mind of a Sherlock Holmes and the 
courage of a Theseus before he enters the labyrinth of historical and literary possi- 
bilities which New Testament criticism is fast becoming. Fortunately Dr Selwyn 
himself displays both these qualities and, in addition, is gifted with the not less 
indispensable imaginative sensitivity which enables him to feel the pulse of his 
subject, so that in the course of the “* deep analysis,” the patient does not die. 

The five hundred odd pages are divided almost equally into two parts: (i) 
Introduction, Text and Notes; and (ii) Additional Notes and two Essays. The 
Introduction deals with the questions of authorship, occasion and date, and also 
provides an excellent discussion of the theology and ethics of the Epistle. Very 
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persuasively does Dr Selwyn argue for the Apostolic authorship. Admitting the 
difficulty that the almost classical Greek of the writer stands in the way of direct 
Petrine authorship, he brings in Silvanus as joint-author. Yet he is not prepared 
to go the whole way and attribute to Silvanus (Silas) the lion’s share. On his own 
showing, however, “the beautiful Greek . . . bespeaks a cultured amanuensis,’’ 
and Peter himself was ‘a godly, simple, and unsophisticated fisherman,” a man 
with “‘ a matter-of-fact mind.” To say the least, it would seem dubious to attribute 
to the Peter of whom we read in the Gospels the developed, and at times apparently 
elaborate thought which I Peter discloses. Indeed, one wonders whether the 
writing would ever have been attributed to Peter apart from the apostolic claim 
made in the opening salutation. The same claim is made by the writer of II Peter 
but disallowed by the majority of scholars. 

Dr Selwyn is impressed by certain passages which he thinks are the work of an 
* eye-witness,” as, for example, Chapter V, verse 1. The arguments for this being 
a reference to “‘ the Transfiguration ” are, we are told, overwhelming. Could this 
then have no figurative or mystical meaning (the Epistle abounds in figurative 
expression) ? When Swedenborg tells us he conversed with Paul in Hell, and 
Blake relates his vision of angels and colloquies with spirits long departed, do we 
attribute to their reports the force of ‘* eye-witness ” ? This, without inquiring too 
exactly what ‘* the Transfiguration ’ (a symbolical narrative ?) ell in all amounts 


to. Sustained and intricate as is Dr Selwyn’s defence of the Apostolic authorship, 


even he is compelled to admit that I Peter is choc-a-bloc with liturgical and cate- 
chetical formulz. Indeed this is the most valuable part of the thesis. Taking this - 
into consideration as well as the attribution of much else in the Epistle to Silvanus 
(e.g. the hymn which lies behind II, 4-8) would point away from authenticity as 
generally understood and would make for communal authorship, a position to 
which form-criticism might have driven Dr Selwyn but for his strong adhesion to 
the traditional theory. At all events, both his exposition of the Epistle itself and 
his detailed additional notes and essays make one feel that a better title for the 
letter would be “ The Epistle of Silas.” 

Whilst then in this respect, as in others relating to the date and occasion of the 
Epistle, Dr Selwyn’s conclusions may not carry conviction to all his readers, it is 
impossible to withhold one’s meed of praise for the wholly admirable and thorough 
way in which he has carried through his task. The actual notes on the text abound 
both in learned references and in homiletic applications which will appeal to both 
teachers and preachers. A feature which is of particular value to-day, when the 
Christian ministry is often reproached for its ‘‘ backward looking to the past,” is the 
large number of apt illustrations of doctrine and practice culled from recent writers 
and events. The notes are “ full of wise saws and modern instances’”” But their 
very fulness raises a problem which both editor and publisher alike must face. 
With the accumulation of exegetical material and the “ spread ” of the notes, the 
Greek text now takes only nominal first place on the page of a modern commentary. 
The result is unfortunate, for the reader’s eye cannot hold a whole sentence of the 
Greek before him (e.g. one sentence will often straggle over five or six pages), without 
recourse to a separate text. The present convention becomes therefore simply a 
concession to previous practice, and unless a means of printing a whole sentence at 
a time on a page is found, it would be well to print a connected text in toto before 


the notes or dispense with the Greek altogether. 


Dr Selwyn solves the difficulty in part by relegating discussion of several 
important issues to Additional Notes (twelve in number) where he treats of, for 
example, such termina technica as amoxdAvius, owrnpid and 8d£a, the meaning of 
Babylon in V, 13, the contribution of Christian prophecy to the epistolary tradition, 
and the relation of I Peter to the Mystery Religions. In regard to the last-named, 
he emerges as a thorough-going Hebraist who will have little or nothing to do with 
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the suggestion that contemporary Hellenistic religions have left their mark upon 
the Epistle. Claiming that parallels may be found in “ strictly Jewish circles ’’ to 
all the words and thought-forms of I Peter, he sees no need to look any further, 
even though (at another point) he makes the important admission that “‘ Judaism 
in the first century and earlier was not without its Hellenising tendencies.” No 
doubt this polemic against Hellenistic explanations is the more sustained because 
the acceptance of an infiltration of Greek-oriental ideas would seriously prejudice 
his view of the authorship of the Epistle. 

The first of the two Essays which conclude the book is on the well-known 
passage about “ the spirits in prison: In the second, Dr Selwyn lays bare some 
of the sources underlying the Epistle, baptismal forms, catechetical material, even 
a “ persecution document,” sources which he seeks to show are common to other 
New Testament epistles, like I and II Thessalonians. The evidence of “‘ overlapping 
sources ” (Streeter’s phrase) is set out very comprehensively and clearly in tables 
of parallel readings. 

An appended note by Dr David Daube on the imperatival use of the participle 
in Hellenistic Greek supports the editor’s contention that the codes of social duties 
in I Peter and elsewhere may rest on Jewish originals. The indices are very full 
and adequate and we could only find two printer’s errors. 


‘H. Jonn McLacuuan. 
OxFoRD. 


Nature and Values. By Edgar S. Brightman.—Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York.—$1.50.—Pp. 171. 


Tue format of this volume is fully up to the usual high American standards of 
book-production, which means that the reader has the pleasure of opening a book 
which does not bear the all too familiar legend ‘*‘ This book is produced in complete 
conformity with the authorised economy standards.” The author is Professor of 
Philosophy in the graduate-school of Boston University, and has several other 
works to his credit. This particular book, which consists of the Fondern Lectures 
for 1945 delivered in the Southern Methodist University, is described on the 
publisher’s blurb as “a brilliant answer to present-day naturalism.” The dust- 
wrapper also states that “ intensely practical importance was given over-night to 
the problem of Nature and Values when its terms became Atom‘c Energy and Per- 
sonal Responsibility.” The reader will however, discover that although the Atomic 
Bomb was dropped early enough to secure a prominent place on the publisher’s 
wrapper, and even a two-line reference in the Preface, it did not drop early enough 
to secure a place in the author’s argument. That it should thus have been men- 
tioned at all (apart from its selling value) seems to indicate an uneasy awareness 
on the part of some writers that somehow or other this latest physical discovery bas 
rendered still more difficult the task of making religion supremely relevant to this 
generation. Readers of this Journal who have read Mgr Knox’s God and the Atom 
will recollect that he, too, is concerned with ‘* the new physics [which] have fastened 
on us a method of thought, a recipe for organising our experience, to which a 
spiritual coefficient is no longer necessary.” Perhaps the release of atomic energy 
may be treated as being analogous with the disintegration of human personality, but 
Professor Brightman had the disadvantage of writing his book in the last days of 
the pre-atomic age, and therefore could give the matter prominence on the dust- 
wrapper only. Any further reference in the text will not greet the interested reader. 
The lecture form of the original material seems to have been retained in the published 
work, and this of necessity makes for a certain amount of repetition. 
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The first part of the book is a somewhat general survey of a wide field of philo- 


itself. 


benefits received or expected. 


LonpDon, 


sophy, presented with the intention of crystallising the argument in favour of 
Personalism as distinct from Naturalism. If the reader is unacquainted with the 
general outlines of European philosophy these earlier chapters will be helpful, but 
when the final lecture is reached he may find that the concluding arguments could 
have stood quite well alone (possessing, as they do, a certain robust common sense) 
without the somewhat extensive amount of quotation and discussion which pre- 
cedes them. The thrust and riposte of the arguments for and against Naturalism 
tend at times to give the impression that the writer may change horses at any 
moment while still in mid-stream, but finally he decides with wisdom to retain his 
original mount. When Professor Brightman suggests that ‘“‘ The quest for unity 
not only dominates races and cultures: it even transcends them ” the reader may 
recollect the persuasive manner in which another writer has advanced the same 
thesis—Dr John Murphy in his great book, Primitive Man—His Essential Quest. 
The quest of man for unity is set out by Brightman when he shows historically how 
man has sought by intellectual means to overcome the perplexing dualisms of 
matter-mind and fact-value, what Whitehead calls the “ bifurcation of matter.”’ 
Perhaps the late von Hiigel who had thought long upon this particular problem 
reached a deeper certitude than seems to be present in this book, for the dualisms 
of our nature which trouble Professor Brightman may after all prove to be the 
dynamic structure of all human enterprise. As von Hiigel put it: ‘‘ To be opera- 
tive these poles must be alive within me, and above me, and not be complacently 
smiled at by me as outside and beneath me.” The author’s argument’!seems at 
times to treat Descartes with respectful admiration, and at others to pass over to 
what might be called a new Berkeleianism, in which the attempt to elevate value 
over nature seems not to be altogether successful. Nature, says our author, is “ that 
area that can be approached through the senses,” and again, “‘ the visible (and all 
the sensible) consists of experience patterns within consciousness.” In the chapter 
on the ‘* World of Personality ” the reader will notice that the author, when dis- 
cussing consciousness, has cast in his lot with those who make the now 
respectable mistake of equating consciousness with experience. But conscious- 
ness, as was pointed out long ago by Plotinus, refers to two different things, and 
these must not be confused (although a great many famous arguments have been so 
vitiated from the time of Sir William Hamilton onwards). Consciousness refers 
to two things, (a) the primary condition of mental operation, and (b) to experience 


Dealing with Personalism and the Deity, the author commits hintself to the 
statement “‘ A God who loves, who delivers man from spiritual sin and poverty, 
who co-operates with man in history, and who responds to his search for com- 
munion, is a God worthy of man’s highest religious devotion ” [our italics]. This 
reads like a piece of high-pressure salesmanship, and stands on a much lower level 
of thought than Spinoza’s dictum, ‘“‘he who loves God cannot wish that God 
should love him in return.” If God is God then He claims man’s devotion in His 
own right, and not, as so many hymns and philosophers would have it, because of 


For the English reader, the chief value of this book is in the insight which it 
gives us into a vigorous stream of American thought, and in its quotations from 
American periodicals, contact with which has been denied to us throughout these 
recent years. Having followed with attention the travailings of the UNO, the reader 
will view with sympathy the desire of the learned Argentine Francisco Romero, 
who, it is stated, wishes to establish an “* Institute of Crisis.” 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 
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The Twilight of Civilisation. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Lionel meron 
—Sheed and Ward, 1945.—3s. 6d. The Criticism of Experience. By D. J.B 
Hawkins.—Sheed and Ward, 1945.—5s. 


Wuar is the fundamental cause of the “ twilight of civilisation” from which we 
are now suffering ? In M. Maritain’s view it is the substitution of a false humanism 
for the true type. For recovery it is necessary that a new humanism should 
‘“* assume again and lift up into a purified comenpnere all the work of the classical 
period” (p. 15). 

This little book is the text of lectures given in Paris in February 1939, with a 
few additions to bring it up to date—whilst the war was still raging. M. Maritain 
believes in ‘‘ Humanism,’ but holds that since the Renaissance it has gone astray 
in movements which he terms “ anthropocentric.”” Thus in his conception its true 
form consists in a union of the Renaissance ideal with the Christian. 

This is one original aspect of his interpretation. The other is the more remark- 
able view that the Nazi and Communist systems of ideas in the present epoch 
descend from the mistaken forms of Humanism. As a sufficient explanation of 
these ‘‘ ideologies ” the argument does not seem altogether adequate. It depends, 
of course, on the idea of true Humanism. M. Maritain is not satisfied with the 
Renaissance ideal unless it is freed from its ‘‘ anthropocentric ” implications and 
admits the “ supra-human ” or “ transcendent.” The anthropocentric tendencies 
have dominated more and more in the tremendous promises made to man from 
Descartes onwards. The rationalist aspect failed, and we are now witnessing the 
** irrationalist tidal wave.” In this development the meaner forms as in “‘ racism ” 
tend to prevail. In ‘“‘ Marxism” M. Maritain sees the idea of salvation as the 
organisation of the human race in order to dominate history. In the new Humanism 
for which he looks, “‘ the dignity of the human person is to be rediscovered in God.” 
Until this results, defective Humanism can only lead to confusion. The most 
difficult point in the argument is the explanation of the phenomena of totali- 
tarianism both in the Nazi and the Communist forms as resulting from the false 
type of Humanism. But it is not to be excluded that M. Maritain shows here a 
profound insight into the spirit which he attributes to “ Humanism.” 

What is his explanation of the descent of Totalitarianism from a false or per- 
verted Humanism ? He quotes with agreement Mr Walter Lippmann’s view of the 
** forces which threaten to destroy the Western world . . . forces of moral dis- 
integration which communism, fascism and nazism inherit and exploit” (IV). 
Thus his interpretation of these ‘ ideologies ” is that they are as it were diseases 
which have developed from the sickness of an age which has lost its moral stamina. 
The original source of the sickness he clearly ascribes to’ the deterioration of 
Humanism. He seems in fact to regard Humanism as a movement of the spirit of 
man in the true direction of spiritual progress, which had, however, lost itself in a 
pursuit of lower ends, happiness and prosperity. Not all Humanists would go so 
far in the ascription of transcendent values to the movement. ‘“‘ Christian Human- 
ism,’’ writes M. Maritain, ‘“‘does not condemn man for having trusted reason, but 
for having isolated reason, and caused it to dry up at its well-springs,” and “‘ Com- 
munism, as a doctrine and a way of life is situated in the lines of development of 
rationalistic humanism, but as a spiritual catastrophe thereof.” 

In the field of politics, in contrast with degenerate Humanism, Christian 
Humanism is described as devoted to the regeneration of the “* masses,” so that 
instead of becoming “ robots,’’ standardised, and poisoned, the gateway of life and 
liberty is open to them, in a personalist civilisation. M. Maritain has great hopes 
of Democracy, especially in the United States. (This was in Roosevelt’s time.) In 
the Foreword he explains that the word “ twilight ” does not signify more than a 
relative pessimism. ‘In human history it often happens that the first rays of 
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dawn are mingled with the twilight.” Also in the very striking expression of the 
conclusion, ** It was too late for the Europe of yesterday. For the crucified Europe 
of to-day, it is not too late.” In the final sentence of this book the hope of domi- 
nating history again, lies in man’s “‘ natural powers.” For what? “* For struggle 
and for suffering.” 

In The Criticism of Experience Mr D. J. B. Hawkins has examined the funda- 
mental problem of the relation of the mind to reality, in a remarkably broad 
historical way. The chief question raised by his method pf treating the series of 
philosophers whom he passes in review, is whether he does not take too readily for 
granted a common-sense view of what is meant by reality, and apply it somewhat 
dogmatically throughout. His standard is that of ‘‘ things which are real in the 
‘ ordinary ’ or the ‘ usual’ sense of the word.” But should not the criticism of 
experience begin by examining the “ usual sense ’”’ rather than by determining the 
criterion through appeal to “ primary objects which are unambiguously real ” ? 

Neglect of this standard he holds to be largely responsible for the doctrine of 
** representative ideas ” between the mind and things which has played so large a 
part in theories of knowledge from Descartes to those present-day thinkers who 
posit ‘‘ sense-data’’ as the immediate objects of awareness. Many who would 
agree in rejecting the phenomenalistic view that consciousness cannot be in direct 
relation with its object but only through sume intermediary, might be unable to 
accept his apparent assumption that there is one and the same type of awareness 
for all subjects of knowledge. Do not the obvious differences in organs of sense 
amongst living creatures including man point to differences in the worlds perceived 
by different minds? The obscurity affecting this question is partly due to the 
ambiguity of the term “ reality’ in philosophy. This is particularly evident if we 
compare Mr Hawkins’ “‘ ordinary sense ” with Kant’s notion of the “‘ Ding-an-sich.” 
The ‘‘ Thing in itself,’ we may presume, would be that ultimate nature of things 
which if knowable would be the same for all, since their organs of knowledge could 
not give different forms to the reality of realities. In Mr Hawkins’ view the dis- 
tinction between “ appearance” and “ reality” is not tenable, since unless we 
already know the “ reality,” we cannot judge whether this or that is its appearance. 
His criticism of Kant seems somewhat cut and dried. He refers indeed to the fact 
that Kant’s ‘ Practical Reason ”’ purports to throw further light on the nature of 
reality. But he does not seem to allow for the type of thought which without 
mysticism may search for an ultimate which it cannot clearly define, as in Plato’s 
hints in regard to the “‘ idea of good.” 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is the argument (Chapter IIT) 
for the empirical source of our ideas of space. The Kantian view that space is a 
form contributed by the mind to experience, as Mr Hawkins argues, is not necessary, 
since the factor of volume is given in our experience of the three-dimensional exten- 
sion of bodies. As against Kant’s view (derived from Newton) that infinite empty 
space is a presupposition of experience, Mr Hawkins holds that it is “an ideal 
construction based upon an experience of finite volumes.” As regards the gap 
between “‘ the medley of sensations ” and “‘ an ordered external spatial world,”” we 
should turn to the fact of consciousness of the bodily organism. Locke had insisted 
on solidity as the property of occupying space. Newton also held that not volume 
alone, but volume and density producing mass, determine the concept of matter. 
The question then is: Have we a primitive experience of finite mass? Mr Hawkins’ 
answer is that this is to be found in the consciousness of the body. In the experience 
of feelings in different regions, the notions of distances, and different areas arise. 
The experience of consciousness of parts of the body which “ transmit the stimuli 
to a sensation,” is ‘“‘ the source of spatial notions.” The theory is certainly in- 
genious and deserving of consideration. I can only here observe that this type of 
empirical argument can hardly be limited to the individual’s consciousness of his 
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own corporeal existence, in the frank facing of reality for which the author asks. 
The most basic of his experiences as a human, almost from first infancy arise in 
relation with other living sources of his feelings. The notion of distances, variety 
of regions, etc., must come to him in his contact with these factors. “‘ Knowing is 
of its very nature related to fact, and rooted in fact—an escape from subjectivity ”’ 
(Chapter I). As regards time, as with space, it is the finite which we experience. 
The idea of the infinite is an “‘ indefinite extension of a finite time.” What is the 
empirical origin of temporal notions? Agreeing with Augustine and others, Mr 
Hawkins conceives time as real only in so far as changing things exist, he rejects 
the view that the real is a point in time, but holds that there can be a finite duration 
without change. This is the real present. Apprehension of change is impossible 
without memory. This view of the “‘ now ” seems certainly more true to experience 
than the “ point” view, which, as he says, is a useful abstraction for scientific 
purposes. 

In an interesting discussion of memory, he concludes to the necessity of admitting 
cases of intuitive knowledge of the past. This seems indisputable, with its important 
bearing on self identity. Limitations of space forbid discussion of the treatment of 
the self 

Hizpa D. OAKELEY. 
Lonpon. 
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